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MOTLEY’S LETTERS. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY, 
D.C.L., Author of “The History of the United Netherlands,” 
“The Life and Death of John of Barneveld,” “ The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic,” etc. Edited by Grorck Wiitam Corris. 

‘With Portrait. In Two Volumes. Vol. IL. pp. x, 396. Vol. II., 
pp. x, 424. Royal 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $7.00. 
(Ina box.) . 


OPINIONS OF THE WORK. ‘ 
! , and finent outflow of a brilliant and active mind. An honor 
cess they give us the more intimate history of a man of genius, 


a great writer, and a man of the world.—New Yor une. 
Two fascinating volumes. Mr. Motley was a delightful letter-writer, 


and his epistles are full of charming glimpses of historic places, beauti- 


- fal scenes, and famous persons.—St. James's Gazette, Lon 


on. 

They have a special value from the distinction of the individuals and 
the lapertance of the subjects which they discuss.—New York Times. 

Delightful volumes, edited with rare modesty and good taste. —Ath- 


enceum, London. 
The maet delightful book of an autobiographical character that has 


been published in this country for many years,—New York Sun. 
Full of delightfal pen-pictures and anecdotes of distinguished people. 
A worthy memorial and an honorable addition to our literature.— Boston 


Transcript. 


Pablished by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

The above work ia for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by Har- 
pee & Brorturns, : prepaid, to ani part of the United States or Can- 
ada, on receipt of the price. Harper's Catatocun sent on receipt of Ten 
Cents in stamps. 
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POSTMASTER PEARSON’S EXPLANATION, 


N R. PEARSON, the Postmaster at New York, has 
_ been so long attacked and in such detail for his 
official conduct that he has at length made a careful 
and conclusive reply. The attack proceeds from a 
combination of employés, of some who have been dis- 
missed, and of politicians of high and low degree both 
in New York and in Washington. The reason of the 
assault has been long obvious. Mr. PEARSON is a 
Republican in politicatsympathy, but he is also a pub- 
lic officer who knows no politics and no party in the 
management of the chief post-office in the country. 
Finding him at its head, and fully agreeing with his 
views of the proper administration of such an office, 
President CLEVELAND, after satisfying himself of the 
falsity of certain persistent accusations, reappointed 
Mr. PEARSON, and in so doing courageously lifted the 
New York Post-office out of politics. No President 
since the national disgrace began of a universal loot 
of the civil service with every party change of admin- 
istration had shown such executive independence as 
Mr. CLEVELAND in this act. It was a defiance of ma- 
chine and spoils politics which the machines of both 
parties at once understood to be by far the most sig- 
nificant, and to spoils politics the most dangerous, act 
of reform. Its result, if unarrested, would be ulti- 
mately fatal to machines based upon patronage, be- 
cause it would show that a partisan change in such 
offices was not necessary, and public opinion would 
become too strong to tolerate the general political dis- 
location of the service with every new administration, 
and the debauchery and degradation of politics by 


which spoils politicians live. 


From the moment of Mr. PEARSON’s reappoint- 
ment, therefore, he was the object of the most deter- 
mined machine hostility and opposition on both sides. 
As his statement shows, from the Department, through 
Congress, down to the local henchmen of the ma- 
chines, there has been a continuous effort to obstruct, 
annoy, and exasperate him by refusing his official re- 
quests and by incessant and plausible calumny. Mis- 
representations of his conduct and every kind of base 
device were employed to force him into a false position 
and to foster prejudice against him. The public would 
be surprised if it should learn the details of this pro- 
longed and unyielding hostility of the great and pow- 
erful venal interest of party, which felt instinctively 
that in fighting the Postmaster of New York it was 
fighting for its own life. His official destruction was 
the common cause of both party machines. Their 
immediate agents were subordinates who organized 
themselves as a branch or a group of Knights of La- 
bor, and thus, acting secretly under the lead of active 
politicians, threatened the Department and members 
of Congress, if their demands were disregarded, with 
the wrath of the ‘“‘ labor” vote. Whoever is familiar 
with politics and politicians will understand the man- 
ner in which all thiswas managed. Fortunately the 
cause of an honest public service, administered solely 
in the interest of the people, had been intrusted to a 
thoroughly competent officer and resolute man, whose 
character, convictions, temperament, knowledge, and 
experience peculiarly qualified him for histask. The 
great body of his subordinates stood by him faithfully. 
They felt that his cause was theirs. If he was com- 
pelled by the conduct of others to require much of his 
assistants, he gave them the example of his own entire 
devotion. He gave more time and labor than he asked 
of any other man. It was a contest for a vital prin- 
ciple to which he unfalteringly sacrificed his health. 
The enormous and increasing business of the office was 
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transacted to the entire public satisfaction. There was 
no public complaint of any kind, but there was an in- 
cessant secret detraction. Apart from allegations of 
favoritism and injustice proceeding from dismissed 
and hostile subordinates, allegations which the char- 
acter and previous career of Mr. PEARSON totally dis- 
credited, there was no definite or tangible charge ex- 
cept that of cruel exaction of extraordinary labor from 
the letter-carriers. 

To this charge Mr. PEARSON makes in reply a care- 
ful and detailed statement of the facts. He does not 
deny hardships, but he denies that he was justly re- 
sponsible for them, alleging, what is undeniable, that 
his efforts to secure relief from the proper superior 
authorities were unremitting. If he required much 
of others, he gave everything himself, and he throws 
the blame, where undoubtedly it belongs, upon the 
Post-office Department, managed by politicians for 
political purposes. Had Mr. PEARSON permitted him- 
self to be forced out of the New York Post-office, it 
would have been undoubtedly put back into politics. 
This evidently was the object of those who constant- 
ly thwarted him. His conduct of the office brought 
the whole spoils system into contempt. It showed it 
in its true light, as absurd and unnecessary, and could 
the party machines have driven him from his posi- 
tion, it would have been a serious public misfortune. 
Mr. PEaRSON’s statement is necessarily ex parte. 
But, as with all personal explanations, its value is de- 
rived from the character of the person who makes it, 
and no one who knows him will doubt its absolute 
truthfulness. "Whether he be reappointed or not, his: 
great public service will remain. In the most impor- 
tant office of its kind in the entire civil administra- 
tion he has demonstrated against tremendous odds 
the practicability and value of the reform to which 
the Republican party solemnly pledged itself in the 
event of success, and riveted the pledge by the decla- 
ration that it should not be violated. Mr. PEARSON 
has conducted his office upon the principles which the 
Republican platform declares should govern the en- 
tire service, and which the best opinion of the country 
approves. The Democratic machine was unable un- 
der President CLEVELAND to control the office. The 
Republican machine is pushing desperately under 
President HARRISON to capture it. Swecess would be 
now, as it would have been then, # public misfortune. 


— 


BOODLE POLITICS. 

THE ceiling investigation at Albany is not only 
the chief and important part in the annals of this 
year's legislation in New York, but it is a most timely 
and instructive commentary upon boodle politics, to 
which public attention is thoroughly aroused. Mr. 
AINSWORTH’sS statement to the effect that General 
HARRISON would not have been elected except for the 
ceiling job is now supplemented by the explanation 
of Speaker Coe that 
“along about the Ist of November the State Committee, in its 
kindness, in its generosity, realizing the fact, I presume, that I 
was in the native county of Governor HL, that we have a lurge 
vote that is questionable, sent quite a large amount of money into 
that county. Of course, my friends, perhaps that was not a wise 
thing. Perhaps it was not a wise thing for me to be the receiver 
of that money. Yet I have explained the facts. I have with- 
held nothing; [ have told Mr. Sewarp and the other attorney ‘the 
places where that money came from, It came from Republicans 
high up in official life; it came, a large part of it, almost all of it, 
with the exception of a few hundred dollars, from the State Com- 
mittee; and yet they say that should be explained.” e 


Certainly it should be explained, and for the very 
reason that Speaker CoLE gave in his speech at the 
opening of the session: 

“Never before in the history of our politics, since our patriot 
fathers established the Union and consecrated it to freedom, has 
money played so important, unblushing, and corrupt a part in the 
election of government officials.” 

The Speaker explains that when he spoke of a vote 
that is questionable he meant a vote which is indif- 
ferent, and which can be brought out only by the 
excitement of bands, and by providing carriages to 
bring them to the polls, and that it was for such le- 
gitimate expenses the money was used. Mr. WANa- 
MAKER is reported to have said that he didn’t care 
how the money was used, knowing that it would be 
properly used by Mr. Quay. 

Yet the Philadelphia American, the organ of one 
of President HARRISON’s earliest and stanchest 
friends, says of Mr. Quay: 

“When the President appoints a dispenser and disposer of 
‘patronage’ in any State, and takes as his appointee a person of 
Mr. Quay’s qualities and record, he abandons the duties for whose 
discharge he was elected, and he commits them to hands which 


practieally are raised against the virtue and honor of the govern- 
ment. What worse thing could he do?” 


Mr. WANAMAKER may perhaps plead political inex- 
perience and ignorance of ‘‘ wicked partners.” But 
Speaker Co.e is not new in politics, and he knows, 
as everybody else knows, that the moral standards of 
a State Committee in the management of elections 
are not the standards of what the late Mr. SmyTH 
described as Sunday-school politics. Mr. CoLE, how- 
ever, says distinctly to a reporter of the Tribune that 
the sum was too insignificant for the purchase of 
voters, who in that case must hold out fora high price 
in Schuyler County, for in his speech he describes the 
sum as ‘‘ quite a large amount.” and he avers that it 
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was disbursed for ‘‘ legitimate expenses of the cam- 

paign,” which he defines. That the enormous sums 
raised in the late campaign, however, were devoted 
to legitimate expenses is not believed out of Schuyler 
County. Mr. CoLe’s word in regard to his own con- 
duct in the affair ought certainly to be accepted until 
it is invalidated by something else than presumption. 
But he will see: that $4000, which came too late for 
many bands of music, is a large sum for carriages to 
convey ‘‘ questionable” voters to the polls in a country 
county. Mr. CoLE can settle the question conclusive- 


_ly by simply stating the items of his disbursement. 


The painful necessity of such an explanation as 
that made by the Speaker of the New York Assem- 


bly is another illustration not only of the perilous 


mercenary tendencies of politics, but also and happi- 
ly of an aroused public sentiment. The Republican 
party, as the champion of the extreme protection of 
certain industrial interests, and as the contributor 
of an enormous sum of money wholly beyond any 
requirement of legitimate election expenses, and of 
whose disbursement no account is rendered—money 
expended by Messrs. QUAY, DUDLEY, and others whose 
records upon- the subject of such expenditures are 
public and familiar—is a party under suspicion and 
on the defensive. Questions of the tariff and of the 
fisheries and of Samoa are of no importance what- 
ever in comparison with the question of wholesale 
corruption at the polls.. Governor GORDON, of Geor- 
gia, interviewed by a reporter of the World, says: 

“T know nothing about Mr. Coir’s case, but I have a very de- 
cided opinion in regard to the use of money in controlling elec- 
tions. My profound conviction is that this country is in more 
danger from the efforts that have grown common in the last few 
years to purchase votes in controlling elections than from any 
other source. I do not see a remedy, but all the powers of the 
government, State and Federal, legislative, judicial, and executive, 
ought to be used to break down this vile and growing practice. 
The charge that the negro vote is suppressed at the South, if it 
were true, ought to give to the patriotic thinking men of the 

far less concern for the future of the republic than this 


habit of depending upon accumulated money to decide the ques- 
tion of who shall make our laws and what these laws shall be.” 


One wrong does not palliate or excuse another, but 
Governor GORDON does not overestimate the peril. 
A new view of it is presented by Mr. Puiuip A. BRUCE 
in his little work, which is well worth attention, The 
Plantation Negro as a Freeman. Mr. BRUCE says 
that the late administration having proved to the 
freedman that he is in no danger of re-enslavement 
by the Democratic party, he is now peculiarly acces- 
sible to bribery. In no country, he thinks, would it 
be possible to find so large a vote open to venal influ- 
ences as among the Southern colored voters, in con- 
sequence of the loss of apprehension which is now 
observable. If this be true, it is another exceedingly 
suggestive fact. Meanwhile, that a happy comic as- 
pect of the question may not be wanting, Tammany 
Hall protests against the imputation of venality to 
our politics, . This is delightful, and Mr. DUDLEY and 
his friends should be immediately made honorary 
Tammany Sachems in blocks of five. | 


ARBOR DAY. 


Mr. DRAPER, the New York Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, calls attention to the fact that the 
first observance of Arbor Day in this State will occur 
this year on the 3d of May. The day is now. ob- 
served almost universally in the States and Territo- 
ries. It is a pleasant sign of an interest in the taste- 
ful decoration and circumstance of life, like the 
growth and popularity of Village Improvement Soci- 
eties. The necessity of such an interest, and of 
prompt, intelligent, and resolute action upon the sub- 
ject, has been plainly demonstrated and strongly 
urged in Garden and Forest—a journal which is a 
true leader upon all such subjects. The object of 
Arbor Day is not only to provide shade trees, but to 
emphasize the fact that such provision is indispen- 
sable to the welfare of the State. The day is already 
observed with great attention in many of the West- 
ern States, and South Carolina devotes a week to 
tree-planting every year. In some New England | 
villages the citizens devote a day in the early spring 
to trimming the grass borders in the streets and to 
the care of the trees. The general observance of 
Arbor Day will quicken this disposition, and its 
reflex effect will be salutary. % | 

In New York it is hoped that the school authori- 
ties will co-operate heartily in regard for a day upon 
which the school grounds will be beautified. The 
care necessary to protect the trees will teach tle 
children a certain respect for them, which it is most 
desirable to inculcate, as arresting the carelessness 
which leads to the mischievous devastation that 
imposes a serious loss upon every community. The 
beneficent and elevating influence of a proper regard 
for every form of animate and vegetable life is so 
great that its promotion is in every way to be en- 
couraged. Superintendent DRAPER is fully alive to 
the various advantages of this simple and beautiful 
care for the trees, and he proposes to issue a pro- 
gramme of exercises suitable for Arbor Day. This 
would include naturally directions for transplanting. 
the choice of trees suitable for the purpose, and tue 
proper care of them when transplanted. He takes a 
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happy hint from the custom of commemorating the 
birthdays of distinguished persons by planting trees 
which are named for them, and he suggests that in 
the same way the trees which are planted upon 
Arbor Day may. be named fitly for famous scholars 
and teachers and celebrated persons of every kind, 
together with special benefactors of the town or the 
schools, or justly favorite pupils. 

The literary exercises upon the occasion, it seems 
to us, should be very simple and appropriate. Pas- 
sages from the authors who have written most plea- 
santly of trees and of nature in general might be 
selected with intelligent.care and read aloud. Such 
a poem, for instance, as BRYANT’s “‘ Planting of the 
Apple-tree’”’ would be a very appropriate selection. 
TENNYsON'S ‘‘ Talking Oak” and ‘‘ Brook” are also 
illustrations of good reading for such an occasion, 
and they would tend also to develop an interest in 
literature as vitally related to life, which would quick- 
en a true literary taste in many a young mind. 
Appropriate songs to be sung around the trees would 
be also of service, and altogether the day would 
quickly become one of the pleasantest and most sig- 
nificant of holidays. The care which Mr. DRAPER 
has shown for the due observance of Arbor Day, in 
which the schools have a special interest, is another 
illustration of the disposition which so peculiarly 
qualifies him for his position. » 


JOHN BRIGHT. . 


THE tribute of the American press to JOHN BRIGHT 
is one of unmingled eulogy. None of his European 
contemporaries was so dear to the American heart, 
and no man not a native of this country was so dis- 
tinctively American. He was one of the great his- 
toric Englishmen of this generation, but he was es- 
pecially a representative of the English quality that 
originally settled New England, and has directed and 
dominated American development. He was essen- 
tially a man of the people, and as the orator of free- 
dom and equal rights, and a foe of special privilege, 
he was the leader of the masses against the classes. 


But he was altogether a man of peace, too conserva-. 


tive for a radical, and a lover of progress, but not of 
revolution. He was not.a constructive statesman, 
but his character and his oratory were moral forces 
which moulded public opinion and prepared the pub- 
lic mind for the support of liberal policies. The great 
service of his life was this liberalizing influence, this 
constant fostering of a freer, more enlightened, more 
generous disposition of the national mind. His faith 
in the people was profound, and although a loyal 
subject of the Queen, he was a potential republican. 
An intense and characteristic Englishman, he was 
neither a courtier nor a Churchman. His qualities 
were those which have made England great, but 
which nevertheless are deeply distasteful to many 
Englishmen. 


His love of liberty was trained in a Quaker home at 


a time when religious equality was denied by English 
law. It was fostered and strengthened by the contest 
for Parliamentary reform, and it was most effective in 
the agitation for the repeal of the Corn Laws. The fa- 
mous friendship of BURKE and Fox was surpassed by 
that of COBDEN and BRIGHT, which was as effective in 
breaking the chains of commercial oppression as that 
of GARRISON and PHILLIPS in this country in securing 
personal emancipation. In both cases invincible facts 
were fused in a glowing moral appeal which resist- 
lessly moved the national conscience to the humane 
result. BriGHT entered Parliament and became its 
central figure, and one Of the greatest of orators of 
his time in a country where oratory is a tremendous 
power. But although necessarily a party leader, his 
faith in the people did not sophisticate him into be- 
lief in the infallibility of the majority. Popes of all 
kinds, whether churches or parties, he abhorred, and 
his sturdy independence was well symbolized by his 
massive figure and leonine head. Denouncing the 
Crimean war which his party supported, he advo- 
cated Parliamentary censure of the Ministry. The 
Ministry appealed to the country, and BRIGHT was 
defeated. But his faith was planted upon his own 
conscience, not upon the votes of others, and after 
many years it asserted itself again against his party 
and his friend the party leader, and he opposed GLaD- 
STONE'S course in Egypt, as he had withstood PaLm- 
ERSTON’S in the Crimea. 

When the American civil war shook England into 
two parties, the classes, the clubs, ‘‘society,” and the 
Times venomously hoped for the destruction of the 
Union, but the masses, with JoHN BriGuT as their 
leader, held the hostile government inactive. His 
voice was heard above the uproar, not arguing points 
of expediency, but proclaiming the simple, primary, 
and universal principles upon which the national 
cause rested. It was the appeal of justice against 
money, of the people against a class, of liberty against 
slavery. No orator ever performed a nobler service. 
He was derided as taking sides against his own coun- 
try. But it was not to British local pride or jealousy 
or interest that he addressed himself, but to the Eng- 
lish love of liberty, to English manhood, to the Eng- 
lish conscience, and the England of JoHN Pym, of 
JOHN HAMPDEN, and-of JoHN MILToNn responded 
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triumphantly to JoHN BricHt. His name becomes 


an American tradition no less than an English trea- 
sure. In the hour of our mortal struggle it was in 
the voice of JOHN BRIGHT that we heard the old Eng- 
land from which we sprang bidding us be of good 
cheer. Full of years, full of honors and renown, 
with the admiration of England and the reverent af- 


fection of America, JOHN BRIGHT passes into history. 


SOPBING THE ERMINE. 


THE rumor that a judge in Ohio has actually proposed 
himself as a candidate for the seat of the late Mr. Justice 
STANLEY MatTruews, if not untrue, of course makes him an 
impossible, selection by demonstrating his unfitness for the 
office. It is, however, an illustration of the public inde- 


‘eency which is fostered by the custom of regarding the 


great trusts of the government as prizes to he grabbed for 
anid sought by the most persistent personal “ push,” instead 
of trusts tu be conferred deliberately for acknowledged 
merit. 

This tendency, indeed, has already acquired such force 
that if a man does not push himeelf, that fact is regarded 
as conclusive against him. “ Why, he is not a candidate,” 
that is to say, not an applicant urging himself and com- 
manding all the urgency of others which is possible, is sup- 

to be a conclusive statement against the selection. 
The truth is that precisely in the degree that a man is fitted 
for an office, he declines to push for it except in the legiti- 
mate way of proving his qualification for it. If during an 
election campaign he demonstrates his mastery of the pend- 
ing issues and the power of leadership, he is naturally 
summoned to a leading place when his party wins. This 
is the condition and characteristic of popular and parlia- 


mentary government. 


But a lawyer cannot show his fitness for the Supreme 


. Bench or any other bench by going upon the stump in the 


canvass, or by joining the crowd which besieges an unhap- 
py President after his election. It is only by professional 
ability and personal character illustrated in the courts and 
in the conduct of life that he can do this. There are rec- 
ognized masters in the profession to whom the country in- 
stinctively turns when a vacancy occurs upon the Supreme 
Bench, and from them alone can the selection for the seat 
of Mr. Justice MatrHxws be properly made. 


MUGWUMPS OF 72. 


DuRING the campaign of 1884 Colonel HIGGINSON used 
to remind his fellow-mugwumps, who shivered at the pros- 
pect of going out of the Republican party lest they could 
not get back again in case of extremity, that the only tron- 
ble was in going out, not in coming back. The returning 
prodigal was always regaled, he said, with the fat of the 
land. Events seem to justify his remark. Our friends the 
mug wumps of 1872, who supported Mr. GREELEY, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, against the Republican candidate, General 
GRANT, are now rolling in Republican clover. 

Mr. Rep has carried off one of the great diplomatic 
prizes, and another of them may have dropped into the 
hands of Mr. MuraT HALSTED before this paper is issued. 
Mr. Hiscock is the acknowledged purveyor of patronage 
for New York, and for our friend Mr. Depew it is agreed 
that nothing can be too good. He treats the situation 
with his customary gay banter, and nothing can appeal 
more strongly to his sense of humor than the unquestion- 
able fact that the mugwump of ’72 is “on top.” 

It is obvious that if any gentleman is disposed to treat 
himself to a little independent airing beyond the paling 
of the party, he need not be alarmed lest he cannot get 
within the fold again. Another mugwump of ’76, who 
supported Mr. TILDEN against Mr. Hayes, is reported to 
have said to a younger friend who was meditating a tem- 
porary escape in 1884: “My dear fellow, don’t do it. You 
can’t be always running in and out of your party.” But that 
it is not an unpardonable offence is now demonstrated to 
all men, and those who have been wont to regard a charge 
of mugwumpery as a fatal disqualification for party pro- 
motion have only tv contemplate a few of the most honored 
and infinential figures of the time to pluck up heart and 
confess their error. 


THE APRIL “HARPER.” 


A NEW paper by Sir WALTER Scort is a prize of such 
unique value that the reader of HarPeR’s MONTHLY for 
April will naturally turn first to the “Gabions of Abbots- 
ford,” a paper by Scort, hitherto unpublished, It is a 
description, according to his own explanation of the word, 
of the minor treasures or bric-d-brac of his famous house— 
relics, armor, weapons, curious and rare books, and other 
similar objects—which the good Sir WALTER recounts in an 
article which is illustrated with views of the interior and 
exterior of Abbotsford. The opening paper, by Mr. McMas- 
TER, is a timely and copiously illustrated account of “ Wash- 
ington’s Inauguration,” written in the pleasant and graphic 
style of The People of the United States. 

Mr. THEODORE CHILD’s illustrated “Characteristic Pari- 
sian Cafés” appears in the season of the year when those 
cafés are gayest and most enticing, and no one could treat 
the theme more happily than Mr. CHILD, to whom Paris 
has been longa home. Mr. WARNER’S tale, “A Little Jour- 
ney in the World,” opens delightfully in what Mr. Lyon, 
the inquiring Englishman whom it introduces, would have 
called the true American key; and Miss WooLson’s “ Jupi- 
ter Lights” continues with the touch of power that distin- 
guishes her. ‘This tale and Mr. WARNER’s show the vari- 
ety of national life with which the American novelist now 
deals. In “Foot-prints in Washingtonland” Mr. Conway 
gives ns charming human glimpses of WASHINGTON and of 
his wife, who is usually rather a Jay-figure of extreme pro- 
priety, but of little interest. 

BJORNSTJERNE BJSORNSON’S third paper upon Norway has 
the fascination of the others, and draws a vivid picture of 
Northern life. There are Mr. Constantr’s “Tangier and 


' Morocco”—an article of the kind in which HARPER is unsur- 
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passed—and Mrs. HarpinG Davis’s characteristic tale of 
“Anne,” and Mr. CoRYELL’s “Flying under Water’—all 
of them striking and attractive, and all suggesting the 
lively mental activity of which the MaGazInE is a monthly 
illustration. Mr. HOWELLS in his Study and Mr. WARNER 
over his Drawer keep pace with the new books and the new 
humor ; and altogether HARPER’s MONTHLY greets the cen- 
tennial month of the Constitution with a literary coutri- 
bution to the public pleasure which would have given the 
fathers fresh confidence in the future could they have fore- 
seen it. | 


THE ‘* BAZAR.” 


Miss BooTn’s successor in HARPER’sS BAZzaR is Mrs. MAR- 
GARET E. SANGSTER, who has already established friendly 
relations with a very large and very important circle of 
readers as the “‘ Postmistress” of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Mrs. SANGSTER is a trained writer for the press, and she is 
peculiarly qualified for her new responsibility. ‘The Bazar 
is one of the most welcome of household visitors. Its edi- 
torial discussions, including the sparkling papers of Col- 
onel HIGGINSON under the head of “ Women and Men,” are 
of universal interest. It has no politics, and engages only 
in the most amiable controversy. To its especial function 
as family adviser upon the essential interests of dress and 
social conduct it adds that of purveyor of a most agreeable 
and instructive literary miscellany, and no characteristic 
which has commended it to its great circle of readers and 
friends will be lost under its new control. 


PERSONAL. 


Havine taught himself Latin and written a creditable one ll 


tion of the first six books of Virgil’s Aneid, Erastus Ricua 
son,a Pawtucket (Rhode Island) book-keeper, has now carried out 
a similar method of training in music, by learning the use of a 
violin, and then making an instrument on which to play. He is 
over fifty years old, and constructed seven violins before he com- 
pleted ‘one which he considered worthy of preservation. 

—The house which has been built by Mrs. Epwarp F. Searvss 
(formerly Mrs. Marx Hopxrns) at Great Barrington, Massachusetts, 
is a palace, and with its stables, etc.,is estimated to have cost 
$2,500,000. It is built of blue dolomite, quarried in the vicinity ; 
its roof is crowned with imposing towers and massive chimneys, 
and its inner finishings are of imported marbles and carved oak 
and other costly woods. Mr.and Mrs. Ssarixs have recently re- 
turned from Europe, bringing with them valuable paintings and 
other adornments for their magnificent home. 

—Bishop AnprREw CanHoon, of Salt Lake City, serving out a 
term in prison for polygamy, has renounced his faith, desouncing 
the whole Mormon fabric as a tissue of impostures and frauds. He 
has stood by his Church for half a century, but now says he does 
not propose any longer to be called a rebel against his country. 

—The Crown-Prince Rupoipn of Austria left debts amounting 
to $2,000,000, it is said, although he had an annual income of | 
$750,000, and his palaces and country places cost him nothing. 
His sporting trophies form an interesting museum, and their prep- 
aration and arrangement must have cost a large sum. 

—The Bishop of Nisch, who opposed the divorce of King Miran 
_of Servia from Queen Nata ig, and was therefore deprived of his 
see, has now mysteriously disappeared. It is intimated that, 
through Mitan’s agency, he has been secretly shut up in some re- 
mote monastery. 

—“ Jack” Harpy, a famous sporting character, who had the 
unenviable reputation of having killed more persons than any other 
man in this country, dropped dead on the New Orleans race.track 
the other day. He is said to have killed twenty-one men in one 


year, all in pistol fights, and his skill With the weapon was marvel, 


lous. He could hit a silver quarter as far as he could see it nearly 


every time, and is credited with never having shot ata mati ‘with- a ee 


out wounding him. 


—Baron de Cotegipe, one of Brazil’s greatest best-kuib vn 


statesmen, has just died. He has held prominent places #4 te 


government ever since 1855, and during the absence of the Em- . 


peror from the country in 1875-6 and 1887-8 he was Prime»Min- 


ister. He withdrew from the government last year on aceount of 


the emancipation movement, with which he had no sympathy. ~ 

—A mutual accident relief association of Philadelphia is con- 
testing the payment of $100 benefit money to Rev. Rupoipa C. 
Gates, of Butler County, Pennsylvania, because he injured himself: 
while chopping wood. The minister in taking out his policy 
obtained the usual reduced rates afforded clergymen, and now tlhe 
company holds that chopping wood is not a ministerial duty. 

—Rev. J. J. O’Carroit, a Jesuit priest, who bas just died in 
England, was the master of fourteen languages, and could speak 
about twenty more. 

—Secretary Tracy’s selection of Mr. Henry W. Raywonp as his 
private secretary meets with very general approval, especially 
with the newspaper press of the country. Mr. Raymonp, for sev- 
eral years past the editor and proprietor of the Germantown 
(Pennsylvania) 7elegr is the son of Henry J. Raymonp, found- 
er of the New York The two families have always been 
on the most intimate terms, and Mr. Tracy has had abundant 
opportunity to learn the qualifeations of the man for the place. 
Mr. Raymonp was educated £6Pthe bar, but he has devoted himself | 
largely to journalismg: Be did exceljent work on the New York 
Times, and afterward went to Philadelphia and bought the paper 
he now edits. He has-a clear head and a ready hand, and can 
hardly fail to discharge the duties of his new place most ably and 
acceptably. 

—The late Ernan S. Cuaptn, of Springfield, Massachusetts, was 
one of the best-known hotel-keepers in the country, but still found 
time to gratify a taste for scientific subjects, and to write a book 
on the laws of gravity and heat, based on personal research and 
experiments. 

—General Wittiam S. Harnay, the famous Indian fighter, is 
living at Jacksonville, Florida, and possesses good heaith, although 
eighty-nine years old. 

—C. R. Kine, of Hartford, Connecticut, has a more than ordi- 
nary claim to the title of “ Jack of all trades,” as he has learned 
forty-six of them, and is now only sixty years old. 

—Mr, CuarLes Norpuorr’s Politics for Young Americans is to 
be translated into the Bohemian language by Mr. Gustar B. Rrist, 
the editor of the Slavie, and published in that paper in serial 
form. It was translated into German by the late Gortos Nast, 
whose translation appeared in the Christian Apologist, of Cincinnat). 
Au edition was also issued in raised letters for the use of the blind, 
by the Louisville printing-office for the blind. Four years ago 
it was translated into Spanish and published in Mexico for use 
in the high-schools and for general circulation in that country, 
the translation being by Mr. Epvarpo Ruiz, an accomplished pub- 
licist, and Procurador-Generai of the Mexican Republic, himself 
the author of an important work, in two volumes, on the Mexican 
Constitution, which has received high commendation in this coun- 


try and in Europe. 
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“ His wife brushed some crumbs from her lap before rising. ‘Yes. You mustn't waste any of these ideas now.’ ” 


PART FIRST. 
Vv. 


H* wife made no attempt to renew their talk before March 
went to his business in the morning, and they parted in dry 
offence. Their experience was that these things always came right 
of themselves at last, and they usually let them. He knew that 
she had really tried to consent to a thing that was repugnant to 
her, and in his heart he gave her more credit for the effort than 
he had allowed her openly. She knew that she had made it with 
the reservation he accused her of, and that he had a right to feel 
sore at what she could not help. But he left her to brood over 
his ingratitude, and she suffered him to go heavy and unfriended 
to meet the chances of the day.. He said to himself that if she 
had assented cordially to. the conditions of Fulkerson’s offer, he 
would have had the courage to take all the other risks himself, 
and would have had the satisfaction of resigning his place. As 
it was, he must wait till he was removed; and he figured with 
bitter pleasure the pain she would feel when he came home some 
day and told her he had been supplanted, after it was too late to 
close with Fulkerson. | 
He found a letter on his desk from the secretary, “ Dictated,” 
in type-writing, which briefly informed him that Mr. Hubbell, the 
Inspector of Agencies, would be in Boston on Wednesday, and 
would call at his office during the forenoon. The letter was not 
different in tone from many that he had formerly received; but 
the visit announced was out of the- usual order,‘and March 
believed he read his fate in it, During the eighteen years of his 
connection with it—first as a subordinate in the Boston office, and 
finally as its general agent there—he had seen a good many 
changes in the Reciprocity; presidents, vice-presidents, actuaries, 
and general agents had come and gone, but there had always 
seemed to be a recognition of his efficiency, or at least sufficiency, 
and there had never been any manner of trouble, no question of 
accounts, ho apparent dissatisfaction with his management, until 
latterly, when there had begun to come from head-quarters some 
suggestions of enterprise in certain ways, which gave him his first 
suspicions of his clerk Watkins’s willingness to succeed him: they 
embodied some of Watkins’s ideas. The things proposed seemed 
to March undignified, and evén vulgar; he had never thought 
himself wanting in energy, though probably he had left the busi- 
ness to take its own course in the old lines more than he realized. 
Things had always gone so smoothly that he had sometimes 
fancied a peculiar regard for him in the management, which he 
had the weakness to attribute to an appreciation of what he occa- 
sionally did in literature, though in saner moments he felt how 
impossible this was. Beyond a reference from Mr. Hubbell to 
some piece of March’s, which had happened to meet his eye, no 
one in the management ever gave a sign of consciousness that 
their service was adorned by an obscure literary man; and Mr. 
Hubbell himself had the effect of regarding the excursions of 
March’s pen as a sort of joke, and of winking at them, as he 
might have winked if once in a way he had found him a little the 
gayer for dining. 
* Begun in No. 1688, 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


March wore through the day gloomily, but he had it on his 
conscience not to show any resentment toward Watkins, whom he 
suspected of wishing to supplant him, and even of working to do 
so. Through this self-denial he reached a better mind concerning 
his wife. He determined not to make her suffer needlessly, if 
the worst came to the worst; she would suffer enough, at the best, 
and till the worst came he would spare her, and not say anything 
about the letter he had got. 

But when they met, her first glance divined that something had 
happened, and her first question frustrated his generous intention. 
He had to tell her about the letter. She would not allow that it 
had any significance; but she wished him to make an end of his 
anxieties, and forestall whatever it might portend, by resigning his 
place at once. She said she was quite ready to go to New York; 


‘she had been thinking it all over, and now she really wanted to 


go. He answered, soberly, that he had thought it over too, and 
he did not wish to leave Boston, where he had lived so long, or try 
a new way of life if he could help it. He insisted that he was 
quite selfish in this. In their concessions their quarrel vanished ; 
they agreed that whatever happened would be for the best; and 
the next day he went to his office fortified for any event. 

His destiny, if tragical, presented itself with an aspect which 
he might have found comic if it had been another’s destiny. 
Mr. Hubbell brought March’s removal, softened in the guise of a 
promotion. The management at New York, it appeared, had 
acted upon a suggestion of Mr. Hubbell’s, and now authorized him 


to offer March the editorship of the monthly paper published in 


the interest of the company; his office would include the author- 
ship of circulars and leaflets in behalf of life-insurance, and 
would give play to the literary talent which Mr. Hubbell had 


‘brought to the attention of the management; his salary would be 


nearly as much as at present, but the work would not take his 
whole time, and in a place like New York he could get a great 
deal of outside writing, which they would not object to his doing. 

Mr. Hubbell seemed so sure of his acceptance of a place in 
every way congenial to a man of literary tastes that March was 
afterward sorry he dismissed the proposition with obvious irony, 
and had needlessly hurt Hubbell’s feelings; but Mrs. March had 
no such regrets. She was only afraid that he had not made his 
rejection contemptuous enough. “ And now,” she said, “ telegraph 
Mr. Fulkerson, and we will go at once.” 

“TI suppose I could still get Watkins’s former place,” March 
suggested. 

“Never!’’ she retorted. “Telegraph instantly !” 

They were only afraid now that Fulkerson might have changed 
his mind, and‘they had a wretched day in which they heard 
nothing from him. It ended with his answering March’s telegram 
in person. They were so glad of his coming, and so touched by 
his satisfaction with his bargain, that they laid all the facts of the 
case before him. He entered fully into March’s sense of the joke 
latent in Mr. Hubbell’s proposition, and he tried to make Mrs. 
March believe that he shared her resentment of the indignity 


offered her husband. © 
March made a show of willingnéss to release him in view of the 


changed situation, saying that he held him to nothing. Fulkerson 


‘Fulkerson must not suppose she should ever like New York. 


laughed, and asked him how soon he thought he could come on to 
New York. He refused to reopen the question of March’s fitness 
with him; he said they had gone into that thoroughly; but he 
recurred to it with Mrs. March, and confirmed her belief in his 
good sense on all points. She had been from the first moment 
defiantly confident of her husband’s ability, but till she had talked 
the matter over with Fulkerson, she was secretly not sure of it ; or, 
at least, she was not sure that March was not right in distrustmg 
himself. When she clearly understood, now, what Fulkerson 
intended, she had no longer a doubt. He explained how the 
enterprise differed from others, and how he needed for its direction 
a man who combined general business experience and business 
ideas with a love for the thing and a natural aptness for it. He 
did not want a young man, and yet he wanted youth—its fresh- 
ness, its zest—such as March would feel in a thing he could put 
his whole heart into. He would not run in ruts, like an old fellow 
who had got hackneyed; he would not have any hobbies; he 
would not have anv friends nor any enemies. Besides, he would 
have to meet people, and March was a man that people took to; 
she knew that herself; he had a kind of charm. The editorial 
management was going to be kept in the background, as far as 
the public was concerned; the public was to suppose that the 
thing ran itself. Fulkerson did not care for a great literary 
reputation in his editor—he implied that March had a very pretty 
little one. At the same time the relations between the contribu- 


tors and the management were to be much more intimate than 


usual. Fulkerson felt his personal disqualification for working 
the thing socially, and he counted upon Mr. March for that; that 
was to say, he counted upon Mrs. March. ) 

She protested he must not count upon her; but it by no means 
disabled Fulkerson’s judgment in her view that March really 
seemed more than anything else a fancy of his. He had been a 
fancy of hers; and the sort of affectionate respect with which 
Fulkerson spoke of him laid forever some doubt. she had of the 
fineness of Fulkerson’s manners, and reconciled her to the graphic 


slanginess of his speech. 


The affair was now irretrievable, but she gave her approval to 
it as superbly as if it were submitted in its inception. ) 
She 
would not deceive him on that point. She never should like it. 
She did not conceal, either, that she did not like taking the chil- 
dren out of the Friday evening class; and she did not believe 
that Tom would ever be reconciled to going to Columbia. She 
took courage from Fulkerson’s suggestion that it was possible for 
Tom to come to Harvard even from New York; and she heaped 
him with questions concerning the domiciliation of the family in 
that city. He tried to know something about the matter, and he 
succeeded in seeming interested in points’ necessarily indifferent 
to him. | 
In the uprooting and transplanting of their home that followed, 


Mrs. March often trembled before distant problems and possible . 


contingencies, but she was never troubled by present difficulties. 
She kept up with tireless energy, and in the moments of dejection 
and misgiving which harassed her husband she remained daunt- 


Only, Mr. . 
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tess, and put heart into him when he had lost it 
altogether. 

She arranged to leave the children in the house 
with the servants, while she went on with March 
to look up a dwelling of some sort in New York. 
It made him sick to think of it; and when it 
came to the point, he would rather have given 
up the whole enterprise. She had to nerve him 
to it, to represent more than once that now they 
had no choice but to make this experiment. 
Every detail of parting was anguish to him. He 
got consolation out of the notion of letting the 
house furnished for the winter; that implied 
their return to it; but it cost him pangs of the 


» keenest misery to advertise it; and when a ten- 


ant was actually found, it was all he could do to 
give him the lease. He tried his wife’s love and 
patience as a man must to whom the future is 
easy in the mass, but terrible as it translates it- 
self piecemeal into the present. He experienced 


_ remorse in the presence of inanimate things he 


was going to leave as if they had sensibly re- 
proached him, and an anticipative homesickness 
that seemed to stop his heart. Again and again 
his wife had to make him reflect that his de- 
pression was not prophetic. She convinced him 
of what he already knew, and persuaded him 
against his knowledge that he could be keeping 
an eye out for something to take hold of in Bos- 
ton if they could not stand New York. She 
ended by telling him that it was too bad to make 
her comfort him in a trial that was really so 
much more a trial to her. She had to support 
him in & last access of despair on their way to 
the Albany depot the morning they started to 
New York; but when the final details had been 
dealt with, the tickets bought, the trunks checked, 
and the hand-bags hung up in their car, and the 
future had massed itself again at a safe distance 
and was seven hours and two hundred miles 
away, his spirits began to rise and hers to sink. 
He would have been willing to celebrate the 
taste, the domestic refinement of the ladies’ wait- 
ing-room in the depot, where they had spent a 
quarter of an hour before the train started. He 
said he did not believe there was another station 
in the world where mahogany rocking - chairs 
were provided; that the dull red warmth of the 
walls was as cozy as an evening lamp, and that 
he always hoped to see a fire kindled on that 
vast hearth and under that wsthetic mantle, but 
he supposed now he never should. He said it 


_ was all very different from that tunnel, the old 


Albany depot, where they had waited the morn- 
ing they went to New York when they were 
starting on their wedding journey. 

“The morning, Basil!” cried his wife. “We 
went at night; and we were going to take the 
boat, but it stormed so!’ She gave him a glance 
of such reproach that he could not answer any- 
thing; and now she asked him whether he sup- 
posed their cook and second girl would be con- 
tented with one of those dark holes where they 
put girls to sleep in New York flats, and what 
she should do if Margaret, especially, left her. He 
ventured to suggest that Margaret would prob- 
nbly like the city; but if she left, there were 
plenty of other girls to be had in New York. 
She replied that there were none she could trust, 
and that she knew Margaret would not stay. He 
asked her why she.took her, then; why she did 
not give her up at once; and she answered that 
it would be inhuman w give her up just in the 
edge of the winter. She had promised to keep 
her; and Margaret was pleased with the notion 
of going to New York, where she had a cousin. 

“Then perhaps she'll be pleased with the no- 
tion of staying,” he said. 

-“QOh, much you know about it!” she retorted ; 


and in view of the hypothetical difficulty and his . 


want of sympathy, she fell into a gloom, from 
which she roused herself at last by declaring that 
if there was nothing else in the flat they took,- 
there should be a light kitchen and a bright sun- 
ny bedroom for Margaret. He expressed the be- 
lief that they could easily find such a flat as that, 
and she denounced his fatal optimism, which 
buoved him up in the absence of an undertaking, 
and let him drop into the depths of despair in its 
presence. 

He owned this defect of temperament, but he 
saidhat it compensated the opposite in her char- 
acter. “I suppose that’s one of the chief uses 
of marriage; people supplement each other, and 
form a pretty fair sort of human being together. 
The only drawback to the theory is that unmar- 
ried people seem each as complete and whole as 
a married pair.” 

She refused to be amused ; she turned her face 
to the window and put her handkerchief up under 
her veil. 

It was not till the dining-car was attached to 
their train that they were both able to escape for 
an hour into the care-free mood of their earlier 
travels, when they were so easily taken out of 
themselves. The time had been when they could 
have found enough in the conjectural fortunes 


and characters of their fellow-passengers to oc- 


cupy them. This phase of their youth had lasted 
long, and the world was still full of novelty and 
- interest for them, but it required all the charm 
of the dinimg-car now to lay the anxieties that 
beset them. It was so potent for the moment, 
however, that they could take an objective view 
at their sitting cosily down there together, as if 
they had only themselves in the world. They 
wondered what the children were doing, the chil- 
dren who possessed them so intensely when pre- 
sent, and now, by a fantastic operation of absence, 
seemed almost nonexistent. They tried to be 
homesick for them, but failed; they recognized 
with comfortable self-abhorrence that this was 
terrible, but owned a fascination in being alone; 
at the same time they could not imagine how 
people felt who never had any children. They 
contrasted the luxury of dining that way, with 


_ every advantage except a band of music, and the 


old way of rushing out to snatch a fearful joy at 
the lunch-counters of the Worcester and Spring- 
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field and New Haven stations. They had not 
gone often to New York since their wedding 
journey, but they had gone often enough to have 
noted the change from the lunch-counter to the 
lunch-basket brought into the train, from which 
you could subsist with more ease and dignity, 
but seemed destined to a superabundance of 
pickles, whatever you ordered. | 

They thought well of themselves now that they 
could be both critical and tolerant of flavors not 
very sharply distinguished from one another in 
their dinner, and they lingered over their coffee 
aud watched the autumn adeces through the 
windows. 

“Not quite so loud a pattern of calico this 
year,” he said, with patronizing forbearance tow- 
ard the painted woodlands whirling by. “Do 
vou see how the foreground next the train rushes 
from us and the background keeps abreast of us, 
while the middle distance seems stationary? I 
don’t think I ever noticed that effect before. 
There ought to be something literary in it: re- 
treating past and advancing future, and deceit- 
fully permanent present: something like that ?” 

His wife brushed some crumbs from her lap 
before rising. “Yes. You mustn’t waste any of 
these ideas now.” 

“Oh no; it would be money out of Fulkerson’s 


pocket.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED. } 


THE LATE JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 


By the death of Joun Bricur the British peo- 
ple have lost one of their most gifted and certain- 
lv most honest and most faithful statesmen. For 
over forty years he has been one of the most promi- 
nent public men in the British Isles, and time 
and again during his long career his words spoken 
on the platform and from his place in Parliament 
have been eagerly awaited and enthusiastically 
applauded, not only by persons living far beyond 
the reach of his voice, but by the lovers of liberty 
and fair play as far as the bounds of civiliza- 
tion extended. For some years past his voice, 
on account of failing health, has been seldom 
heard, but when he has had occasion to speak or 
write he has been unfalteringly true to the great 
principles which have guided him throughout life. 
Believing that what was good for the individual 
was good for the mass, and that what was moral- 
ly obligatory on the individual was morally ob- 
ligatory on nations and governments, Mr. Bricut 
never had difficulty in steering his own course. 
His own course, however, was not always the pop- 
ular course,and in proving faithful to himself 
and to his own convictions, he on more than one 
occasion found it necessary to give up place and 
power, and to allow even cherished friendships to 
fall into abeyance. 

Joun Brigut belonged to a Quaker family which 
originally hailed from Wiltshire. His father, Ja- 
cos Brieut, became the owner of a cotton-mill in 
the immediate neighborhood of Rochdale in 1816. 
He had already been for some time a partner with 
his brothers-in-law; and his second son, Joun, was 
born at a place called Greenbank, near Rochdale, 
November 16, 1811. When Joun Brigut was 
born Mr. GLapstTone was within six weeks of two 
years of age, and Ricnarp Cosppren had reached 
his seventh year. His father meaning that he 
should give himself to business, the boy’s school 
education, limited to the ordinary rudiments, was 
completed in the early part. of 1827, when he was 
only a little over fifteen years of age. He imme- 
diately joined his father at the cotton-mill, help- 
ing in the warehouse, and making himself ac- 
quainted with the machinery and the different 
departments of the business. Those were the 
times which immediately preceded the passing of 
the first Reform Bill. In all the manufactur- 
ing centres of England and Scotland there was 
great political excitement. Young Bricut, who, 
though he had left school, had not given up his 
books, took a lively interest in the questions of 
the time, and at a very early period gave evidence 
of that oratorical ability which later he so con- 
spicuously manifested. In 1832 he made his 
first visit to London. It was on April 13th—a day 
made memorable by the second reading of the 
Reform Bill in the House of Lords. In the fol- 
lowing year he made his first trip to the Conti- 
nent, visiting Ghent, Brussels, Antwerp, Cologne, 
Frankfort, and Mayence, and sailing down the 
Rhine as far as Rotterdam. In the same year he 
took an active part in the organization of the Roch- 
dale Literary and Philosophical Society—a society 
which proved greatly helpful, as he himself was 
always willing to admit, in the development of his 
special talent. In the summer months of 1835 
he made an extended tour in the East, visiting 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Malta, Athens, Constantinople, 
Egypt, and the Holy Land, returning by way of 
Italy, France, and Belgium. On his return home 
he gave a most interesting account of his tour in 
a lecture to his towns-people, making liberal but 
skilful use, by way of adornment, of the descrip- 
tive verse of Lord Byron, and dwelling with mel- 
ancholy emphasis on the faded grandeur of Jeru- 

salem, and of the evidence which it furnished of 
the truthfulness of Scriptural prophecy. 

It was in 1841 that Joun Bricurt’s public life 
really began. He had already assumed the prin- 
cipal burden of the Rochdale business, making 
his daily visits to Manchester, and by his punc- 
tuality, probity, and agreeable manners winning 
among the merchants confidence and esteem. He 
had two years before married a Miss Priesrman 
and taken her to One Ash, a house which he had 
just built, and which has since been his home— 
a house which in these later years has become a 
sort of pilgrims’ shrine. In the year above named 
he had a visit from Ricnarp Coppren. The visit 
was memorable and of lasting consequence. It 
was at Leamington. “I was in the depth of 
grief,” says Mr. Brignt—“ I might almost sav of 
despair ; for the light and sunshine of my house 
had been extinguished. All that was left on 


earth of my young wife, except the memory of a 
sainted life and of a too brief happiness, was 
lying still and cold in the chamber above us.” 
The two had met before, and had been on terms 
of friendship since 1837. It was asa friend Mr. 
Coppen had visited. After they had been to- 
gether for a little time Cospen looked up and 
said: “ There are thousands of homes in England 
at this moment where wives, mothers, and chil- 
dren are dying of hunger. Now when the first 
paroxysm of your grief is past I would advise 
you to come with me, and we will never rest until 
the Corn Law is repealed.” The pact was made, 
and how faithfully it was adhered to has long 
since been matter of common history. Never 
were two men more true to each other; never 
were two men better fitted for the task they had 
undertaken—Cospern with his facts and his quiet 
persuasiveness, and Bricut with his fearless en- 
ergy, his impassioned and captivating eloquence. 
Nor ever was a great political battle more heroi- 
cally fought or more nobly won. 

In 1848 Mr. Baigut was elected member of 
Parliament for Durham, which place he continued 
to represent unti] 1847, when, the Anti-Corn-Law 
struggle having resulted in complete victory, he 
was elected one of the members for Manchester. 
Not insensible to the increased responsibility of 
his new position, and vielding to the pressure 
which was brought to bear upon him, his life 
became more and more one of incessant activity, 
and his name more and more identified with all 
great public questions, and especially with mat- 
ters of reform, the weight of his influence ever 
leaning to the popular side. The Factory Bill, 
the expansion of the principles of free-trade in 
connection with the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws, the equalization of the sugar duties, and 
the removal of the taxes which bore upon news- 
papers—these and kindred measures found in 
him a warm and enthusiastic advocate. Mr. 
Bricut's principles led bim to oppose the war 
in the Crimea. His denunciations of the 
policy of the government were as incessant as 
they were merciless. Many of his former 
friends failed at this time to sympathize with 
him. The successful conclusion of the war had 
made popular the Ministry of Lord Patmer- 
ston. Mr. Coppen, however, had the courage, 
when the war with China broke out in 1857, to 
propose a condemnatory motion. The govern- 
ment being defeated, Lord Patwerston appealed 
to the country with entire success, Mr. Bricurt, 
Mr. Coppen, Mr. Mitner Gipson, and others being 
defeated. Mr. Brigut, who was then in Italy on 
account of his health, felt the blow severely; for 
he was proud of his Manchester connection, and 
he believed he had served his constituenta faith- 
fully. In August of the same year, however, he 
was elected one of the members for Birmingham, 
which he continued to represent until his death. 

Mr. Briaut has been condemned as an advocate 
of “peace at any price.” He was not. “I ac- 
knowledge it,” he declared, “to be the duty of 
statesmen, acting upon the known opinions and 
principles of ninety-nine out of every hundred 
persons in the country, at all times, with all pos- 
sible moderation, but with all possible efficiency, 
to take steps which shall preserve order within 
and on the confines of the kingdom.” When the 
slave-holding aristocracy of the South rose in 
rebellion against the Union, Mr. Bricat did not 
hesitate to defend the course of the Union in 
resisting the rebellion. He held that this was 
clearly a case where self-preservation was to be 
regarded as supreme, and where the cause of free- 
dom and human rights was involved. In the 
press, on the rostrum, and from his place in Par- 
liament he pleaded for justice for the American 
government at a time when all the “ ruling class- 
es’? were violently prejudiced against our coun- 
try. His voice and pen, and those of his friend 
Ricwarp CosppeEn, were always at the service of the 
Union, and they did more than any others to keep 
the English government from intervening in the 
struggle. This chapter in Mr. Brieut’s history is 
too well known to require special notice. The 
debt of gratitude due him from this country is 
too great to be ever adequately paid, but it will 
always be acknowledged. 

As member for Birmingham Mr. Bricut soon 
regained his former influence both among the peo- 
ple and in Parliament. It was his opinion that 
the time had come for a further extension of the 
franchise. But Lord PaLmerston was an effect- 
ual barrier in the way. After the death of that 
statesman in 1865, Mr. GLapstong having become 
Liberal leader in the House of Commons, the pros- 
pect was more hopeful. Yielding largely to his 
influence, Mr. GLapstonE introduced his Reform 
Bill in 1866. The Liberals, however, failing to 
agree, the bill was defeated and the Ministry re- 
signed. Lord Drerpy came into power, with Mr. 
Disrak.i as his Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
the following year, Mr. Disrarxi yielding to the 
demand for electoral reform, Mr. Baicut had the 
satisfaction of seeing many of his once contemned 
principles passed into law by the Tories. 


Mr. Bricut was an early and persistent advocate. 


of liberal remedial legislation for Ireland. He 
urged the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
long before that measure received serious atten- 
tion from the government. He was the author in 
1870 of the clauses in the Land Bill which were 
intended to facilitate the acquisition of land by 
Irish tenants, and he earnestly defended the Land 
Act of 1881, which undertook to give to tenants an 
interest in the improvements made by them, and 
a certain security of tenure of the land. It was 
no part, however, of his plan to loosen the bonds 
between Ireland and Great Britain. When Mr. 
GLapsTong in the early part of 1868 introduced his 
resolutions providing for the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, Mr. Brigut was with him and 
gave him effective support. When later in the 
same year Mr. GLapstonge became First Minister, 
Mr. Bricut for the first time accepted office, be- 
coming President of the Board of Trade. On ac- 
count of sickness he resigned in December, 1870. 
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In 1873 he resumed office as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. Mr. Giapstonr’s Irish Uni- 
versity Bill having failed, Mr. Baignr was out 
with his party from March, 1874, to: May, 1880, 
when he was reappointed Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. In November of this year he was 
elected Lord Rector of the University of Glas- 
ale He had little sympathy with the Jingo pol- | 
cy of Lord Beaconsrigip, and helped to accom- 
plish his overthrow. Being utterly opposed to the 
bombardment of Alexandria, he resigned his po- 
sition in the cabinet July, 1882. Latterly Mr. 
Brieut became completely estranged from Mr. 
GiapsTonr because of the home rule policy of 
the latter. 

Mr. Barant’s highest claim to consideration lies 
in the broad principles which he sustained during 
a long life of public activity, but his distinction 
above others who held wholly or in part these 
principles lies in the deliberate choice he early 
made of popular agitation as the means of ac- 
complishing his ends, and in the remarkable pow- 
ers of oratory which he possessed. These were 
of a kind very rare in his country. He possessed - 
in perfection the quality of eloquence, but it was 
not the eloquence of the rhetorician or the dem- 

ue. It was based on his deep convictions, — 
on his direct and acute reasoning, on his candor 
and sincerity, on his profound and catholic sym- 
pathies, and on his unhesitating and unwavering 
courage. It is as conspicuous in his writing as 
in his speeches, but for the latter he had singular 
physical resources—a clear and sonorous voice, a 
form of great dignity and manly beauty, and a 
manner at once simple, inspiriting, and persua- 
sive, His mind was highly trained by constant 
and faithful study and reflection, and he had a 
peculiar command of the poetic and sacred liter- 
ature of his own language, which his fervid but 
disciplined imagination enabled him to use with 
great effect. 


DR. HANS VON BULOW. 


Tar Beethoven Cyelus, which Herr Von Biilow 
will present here for the first time, consists of 
twenty-five compositions of the great master, 
eighteen of which are sonatas, and embraces the 
period of Beethoven’s labors from 1795 to 1823. 
A sonata, next to a symphony, is the highest form 
of musical expression. Sonata means literally 
“sound piece,” as the antithesis to the cantata, 
which is sung. The sonata is the natural product 
of the excessive elaboration of the madrigal. The 
term madrigal was first given to a certain kind 
of poem, and then to the music which accompa- 
nied the words, always in the best art times writ- 
ten for three or more voices. Then from a com- 
bination of voice parts, with viols, it was only a 
step further to dispense with the voice parts and 
create a sort of elementary chamber music. The 
first pure form of the madrigal is the offspring 
of the Flemish school, and was first heard in the 
Low Countries in the early part of the fifteenth 
century in the form of a polyphonic song. Au- 
thorities vary as to the exact course of the mad- 
rigal, the best published copies, however, being 
those of the Italian Ottaviano dei Petrucci, who 
was also the inventor of the process of printing 
music by means of movable types. An interme- 
diate form of musical composition between tlie 
madrigal and the sonata was tle fantasia. Fan- 
tasias were written for a combination of various 
instruments, such as a “chest of viols,” or even 
five “cornets.”. The question as to who first 
wrote sonatas is involved in some obscurity. The 
earliest known examples are those of Turini, of 
Venice, about 1624. For along time the domain 
of sonata playing was entirely monopolized by the 
violin. In those days the piano was as yet in its | 
infancy, and the sonata was not deemed a worthy 
form of composition for the clavecin, harpsichord, 

rthespinet. The course of the violin solo sonata 


\came to an abrupt termination in Joh. Seb. Bach, 


just as the piano sonata was expanding into defi- 
ite space. Joh. Seb. Bach—the “old Bach,” as 
rederick the Great delighted to call him—was 
rn in 1685, and although undoubtedly “ the fa- 
ther of modern music,” paid comparatively little 
attention to the piano; in fact he regarded it 
with contempt, and remained faithful to his dear 
clavichord. It was left to Carl Philipp Emanuel 
Bach, third son of Johann, born at Wiemar March 
14, 1714, and known as the “ Hamburg Bach,” to 
originate, or at least to adapt, the sonata form to 
the modern style of piano. It is true that P. 
Domenico Paradies, a Neapolitan composer and 
teacher, who was four years Emanuel’s senior, 
also wrote sonatas for the piano, differing little 
in form from Bach’s, except that they had but 
two movements. Em. Bach, who was conductor 
of Frederick the Great’s private music, wrote 210 
compositions, 93 of which were sonatas. Eman- 
uel understood the art of piano playing, and was 
the first to recognize the need of a new form and 
expression for the then recent application of the 
“hammer” instead of the “ tangent.” He brought 
piano playing nearer to the “public” than any 
one else; and his influence was perhaps para- 
mount in giving it a decided and definite direction. 
And it is possible that the style of which he was 
the foster-father passed on continuously to the 
masterly treatment of the piano by Climenti, and 
through him to the culminating achievements of 
Beethoven. 
The art of piano playing and the piano itself 
are descendants first of the clavicytherium, mono- 
chord, virginal, spinet, clavichord, and lastly the 
harpsichord. Through the enormous extension 
of the piano industry, this instrument has be- 
come a household friend, a piece of parlor furni- 
ture without which no respectable or self-respect- 
ing family considers its establishment complete. 
In the harpsichord which immediately preceded 
the piano the strings were set in vibration by 
points of quill or hard leather. These instru- 
ments had two key-boards, one above the other, 
and related to each other like the swell and main 
key-boards of the organ. The idea of striking 
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the strings by means of a “hammer” seems to 
have occurred early in the eighteenth century to 
three men almost. simultaneously—Cristofori, an 
Italian, Marius, a Frenchman, and Schroter, a 
German—although as early as 1598 Paliarina, of 
Florence, writes of having constructed a Piano ef 
Forte, with an organ u . For years the 
attempt to give practical form to this new idea 
resulted in clumsy and imperfect instruments, so 
much so that a good harpsichord was naturally 
preferred to a poor piano. About the year 1740 
Gottfried Silbermann, of Freyberg, Saxony, fol- 
lowing the mechanism of Cristofori, the Italian, 
constructed a piano which excited a great deal 
of curiosity among musicians and scientists. Sil- 
bermann labored incessantly for many years, and 
had the satisfaction before dying of seeing the 
piano firmly established in the affections of the 
musical world. Naturally the piano demanded 
an entirely new method of playing, and like all 
new inventions it was received at first with dis- 
favor: people were loath to relegate to obscurity 
all their proficiency on the harpsichord. 

As Viotti was the father of the modern tech- 
nique of the violin, that same to the piano was 
Muzio Climenti, born in Rome in 1752, the son of 
a skilful and artistic worker in silver. Ata very 
early age the little Muzio developed a great apti- 
tude for music—so great, indeed, that at the age 
of nine he was already an organist, and composed 
at fourteen several contrapuntal works of merit, 
one of which, a mass for four voices and chorus, 
gained him great praise from the musicians and 
public of Rome. Climenti, while prosecuting his 
musical studies, also became very proficient on 
the harpsichord. But it was in 1767 there hap- 
pened a turning-point in his career, and one of 
magnitude to the future of music as well. Mr. 
Peter Beckford, an English gentleman of wealth, 
discerning his great talents, persuaded the boy’s 
father to allow him to take the lad to England 
and to there complete his musical education. 
There, in Dorsetshire, Climenti, surrounded by all 
the refinements and luxuries of the age, made 
rapid strides in his art; and when he finally ap- 
peared before the public he was the musical sen- 
sation of the time, and in fact continued so for 
years after. His attainments were so phenom- 
enal that he carried everything before him, and 
was the lion socially and musically all-over Eu- 
rope. Climenti had already at the time of his 
début composed his sonata “Opus 2,” which not 
only established a new era for sonata composi- 
tions, but it forms to this day the basis for all 
modern works of this class. When John Chris- 
tian Buch, son of Sebastian, one of the greatest 
executants of his time, confessed his inability to 


it justice, and Schr6éter, one of the original in- 


ventors of the piano-forte, and also a Jeading mu- 
sician of his day, said, “ Only the devil and Cli- 
menti could play it,” some idea can be formed of 
‘how great a sensation Climenti and Ms “‘ Opus 2”” 
caused among musicians, . 


Climenti had among his pupils, who came to 
him from all parts of Europe, so great was his 


reputation, such men as John B. Cramer, Kalk- 
brenner, Meyerbeer, and that talented Irishman 
John Field, who is now to be distinctively remem- 
bered as the inventor of that beautiful: form of 
musical writing, the nocturne, Climenti was also 
that rare combination—artist and merchant. He 
not only taught the piano, played wonderfully on 
it, composed for it, but also engaged in the man- 
ufacture of piano-fortes, and through his inven- 
tive mechanism made many structural improve- 
ments to the piano, some of which have never 
been superseded. Climenti made a great deal of 
money, and finally bought an interest in the firm 
of Longman & Broderip, ‘‘ manufacturers of muai- 
cal instruments, and music-sellers to their majes- 
ties.” The failure of the house, by which he lost 
a large sum, served but to stimulate his energies, 
and induced him to engage on his own account 
in music publishing and piano-forte manufactur- 
ing, the house being still in existence in the firm 
of Collard. 

Climenti’s work par excellence, his Gradus ad 
Parnassum, is a superb series of one hundred 
studies, upon Which even to this day much of 
the solid art of piano-playing rests. In fact all 


that Climenti has done has left an impression, 
- mechanically as well as spiritually, upon all that 


pertains to piano-playing. Climenti lived to be 
eighty. At his birth Handel was alive; at his 
death, Beethoven, Schubert, and Weber had found 
refuge in the grave from the ingratitude of a con- 
temporary public. He began his career by prac- 
tising Scarlatti’s sonatas on the harpsichord. The 


‘first piano he used was Silbermann’s feeble pro- 


duction; when he died, Broadwood, Erard, and 
Collard were in the field with great instruments. 
Such was the career of the father of piano-forte 
virtuosos, In the same year that Climenti made 
his entrance into public life, 1770, was born at 
Bonn that great master-spirit of music, Ludwig 
von Beethoven. 

Singular to relate, in early life Beethoven 
evinced a strong repugnance to music, so much 
so that his father was obliged to whip him se- 
verely before he would consent to sit down to the 
harpsichord. Early in his career two comrades 
linked themselves to him for life—grim poverty 
and painful disease. Beethoven delighted to 
wander about the fields and woods listening to 
the sounds of nature, and there, stretched out 


_ beneath some tree, music sheet in hand, he often 


worked out those musical problems which have 
since delighted and enthused the world. About 
1800 Beethoven became completely deaf, so much 
so that even when playing on his piano with all his 
strength not a sound of his own harmonies reach- 
ed him. . This wonderful mental conception of 
harmony is among the marvels of his career ; for, 
dating from his affliction, Beethoven composed 
some of his grandest works. Although Climenti 
is by no means to be mentioned in the same cate- 
gory, aS a composer,as Beethoven, yet the latter 
was a profound believer in and admirer of the 
Italian, and never tired of playing his music. 


ambassador. 


HARPER’S 


In fact, as much as any composer of such unique 
and colossal genius as Beethoven could be influ- 
enced by preceding and contemporary artists, 
Beethoven was more swayed by Climenti’s work 
Beethoven lent to the same 


mme of the Cyclus 4 — Op. 2, No. 2, is 
Gedicated to Joseph Haydn. T 
begun in 1802 and finished 1804, bore the follow- 
ing title: “ Sinfonia grande, ‘ Ni Bona- 
parte, 1804, in August, del Sigr. Lowis von Beet- 
hoven. Sinfonia 3. Op. 55.” Beethoven up to 
this moment admired intensely the great Corsi- 
can. When the Eroica was finished Beethoven 
despatched a messenger with a copy of it to the 
Before the composition reached 
Napoleon he had been declared Emperor. When 
his pupil Ries brought Beethoven (then living in 
Vienna) the news he started up in a rage, seized 
the copy of the score, and tore the title-page com- 
pletely off, exclaiming: “‘ After all, then, he’s no- 
thing but an ordinary mortal! He will trample 
the rights of men under his feet!” From this 
time Beethoven hated Napoleon, and never spoke 
of him again in connection with the symphony 
until he heard of his death in St. Helena, when 
he remarked, “I have already composed music 
for this calamity,” evidently referring to the 
“ Funeral March” in the symphony. Beethoven’s 
life was full of trouble, privation, and suffering. 
He was always desperately poor, constantly im- 
posed upon by false friends and faithless ser- 
vants, sometimes half-mad, always rous, and 
at the bottom of his heart filled with a kind and 
gentle feeling. No composer who has yet lived 
has done as much for music as has the great 
Beethoven. The depth of his compositions will 
form an ever-changing field of research and study 
for all time to come. He died in 1827, in his 
fifty-seventh year, and is buried in the Wahring 
Cemetery, near Vienna. 

After Beethoven the next central figure in 
piano music was Chopin, who not only composed 
exclusively for the piano, but was also a rare ex- 
ecutant on the instrument. He was born, of 
French extraction, near Warsaw, in 1810. Cho- 
pin’s musical career was spent in the most artis- 
tic and sympathetic surroundings, and had his 
health permitted would undoubtedly had even a 
still higher place in the realm of musical compo- 
sition. As composer and virtuoso he is the 
founder of a new school, or perhaps may be said 
to share that distinction with Robert Schumann— 
the school which received so great an impetus by 
Liszt, and is now represented in an advanced 
state by Hans Guido von Biilow, who was born at 


. Dresden, Saxony, the 8th of January, 1830. It 


was not originally intended that Von Biilow should 
devote his life to music; in fact it was only after 
a severe illness that his musical talents began to 
develop, and then at once to a surprising degree. 
Hans’s first lessons in music were received from 
Frederick Wieck, father of the celebrated Clara 
Schumann, piano virtuoso, and wife of the great 
¢omposer Robert Schumann. When Von Biilow 
was in his eighteenth year he entered the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig and began there the study of ju- 
risprudence ; all the while, however, deeply inter- 
ested in music, and still at work thereon. 
1849 he removed to Berlin, still with the avowed 
purpose of studying law. He here, however, be- 
came quickly absorbed in extraneous matters, 
notably in the stirring political upheaval of that 
period. He also devoted considerable time on 
articles which appeared in Die Abendpost, where- 
in he first began to uphold and announce the new 
school of German music, then receiving its birth 
at the hands of Wagner and Liszt. It was not, 
however, until 1850 that, on hearing a perform- 
ance of Lohengrin at Weimar, conducted by 
Liszt, our young law student threw to the winds 
all thoughts of the science of justice, and de- 
termined henceforth to labor in the more con- 
genial atmosphere of the musical world. He 
forthwith placed himself in Wagner’s hands, who 
was at that time living in Zurich, Switzerland, for 
the purpose of instruction in the art of musical 
directing. A year later he drifted back to Wei- 
mar to study definitely the piano under the great 
master Liszt, whose youngest daughter, Cosima, 
he married in 1857. He remained there until 
1853, when he set out on a tour to Vienna, Pesth, 
North and South Germany, being received every- 
where with enthusiasm. From 1855 to 1864 he 
occupied the post of principal master of piano 
instruction in the Conservatorium of Professors 
Stern and Marx in Berlin: During this period 
he developed a stupendous activity in every 
branch of musical industry—recitals, trio-soirées, 
and orchestral concerts, with mmes of un- 
rivalled variety, all, however, showing a decided 
leaning to the new school of music. 

Besides these immense undertakings he found 
time to continue his musical writings and make 
frequent concert tours ta various parts of Eu- 
rope. In 1864 Herr Von Biilow accepted the post 
of conductor at the Royal Opera-house at Munich, 
also that of director of the Conservatorium. It 
was here that he produced those model perform- 
ances of 7'ristan and Isolde and Die Meistersinger, 
which were the musical and operatic sensations 
of that day. Dr. Von Biilow remained in Munich 
until 1869, when he resigned his post. About 
this time certain family considerations, which 
need not be mentioned here, induced him to leave 
Germanv for a time, and he settled down in Flor- 
ence. Here he continued his unremitting labors 
for German music. After atime he emerged from 
his retirement, and has since played almost every- 
where. His first and only visit to America up to 
this time was made in 1875-6. In 1877 he was 
made Conductor Royal at Hanover, and in 1880 
pianist to the Duke of Meiningen. The Univer. 
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sity of Jena conferred upon him the degree of ~ who have made the fame of his family, sug- 


Dr. Phil. in 1863. Dr. Von Biilow is unquestion- 
ably one of the musical landmarks of the nine- 
teenth century. Above all, he is endowed with 
the most 1 memory in the annals of music, 
going through the most prodigious programme, 
playing anything from Bach to Liszt with equal 
facility and surety. 
of that technique begun by Climenti, which then 
found a higher interpretation at the hands of 
Frederic Chopin, and with the advanced truc- 
tion in instruments, further elaboration in Liszt. 
Dr. Von Biilow’s art rests primarily upon a pas- 
sionate intellectuality, a deep and reverential mu- 
sical feeling, then seeking refuge in a profound 
erudition, revealing the deepest thought and most 
thorough analysis of musical literature. Dr. Von 
Bilow’s own literary labors are considerable and 
important. He has composed overtures to Shake- 
speare’s Julius Casar and Lord Byron’s Cain, 
besides a number of other writings for piano and 
also for the orchestra. In addition to these he 
has edited Beethoven’s sonatas and variations, 
_ete., for the piano, from Op, 53 and up, also se- 
lections from Seb. and Em. Bach, Handel, Scar- 
latti, Cramer, etc., many of which are of great 
value to the student. | 
The educational value of this Cyclus of the 
great solo piano works of Beethoven’s cannot be 
too highly estimated. It is perhaps once in a 
generation that the world of music produces a 
musician and pianist great enough to collate in 
serial form for public performance so perfect an 
exposition of the works of any composer, much 
less so profound a thinker as was Beethoven. 
The opportunity thus offered to study and delve 
deeply into this great composer’s life, embracing 
as it does a space of time covering twenty-eight 
years of his existence, and this all within the 
boundaries of four days, is unparalleled in our 
musical experience. To the student of whatever 
branch of music this will be a lesson of profound 
importance. It will show to him the result of 
conscientious and untiring study, and it will hold 
-up to his gaze a picture of intense application, 
and to all thoughtful students an object-lesson 
they can well take unto heart. For this gleam 
of brightness at the end of a musical season 
rather sterile in novelties we are indebted to the 
managerial forethought and enterprise of Mr. Ed- 
mund C. Stanton, the secretary of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera-house Company. 
Harry P. Mawson. 


_ THE THRONE OF HOLLAND. 


Wuuiam Tih, King of the Netherlands, has 
been declared incapable of performing his fune- 
tions as sovereign, and is thus practically de- 
throned; but this action perhaps anticipates his 
death by a very short time, for though his Majesty 
is only seventy-two years old, he has exhausted the 
vital possibilities of an ordinary human system. 


Wittiam Atexanper Pav. Freperic Lous Nas- 


saU-ORaNGE reigned forty years, having succeed- 
ed his father, Wittiam II., March 17, 1849. He 
has seen some famous sovereignties rise and fall, 
and a picturesque procession of royalties pass 
across the scene into oblivion; but heyis one of 
the historic witnesses that thrones are not neces- 
sarily unstable structures. Wustiam was the 
third ruler of the new kingdom of Holland—the 
monarchy organized at the close of the wars of 
the French Revolution, and upon the downfall of 
Napoteon. Under the whole country 
had been made part of the French Empire. The 
new monarchy was a very liberal constitutional 
state, and included, besides its present territories, 
all that now constitutes the kingdom of Belgium, 
which, however, seceded and set up for itself in 

- 1880. In the new monarchy a Prince of Orange 
seemed the natural and necessary executive. For 
over three centuries this family has been con- 
spicuous in all the great events and struggles in 
those countries, and 


His pianism is the outgrowth - 


gests the case of the goose’s egg in the 
eagle’s nest; but it may be properly remem- 
bered that his mother was a daughter of the Em- 
peror Pau. of Russia, and such an ancestry is 
enough to account for every possible vagary that 
may distort human life. Royal personages of 
the Russian type are not able to see any reason 
why they should restrain the capricious impulses 
of a sensual nature; and this want of perception 
was conspicuous in WiLi1aM himself and in his 
eldest son. Yet he was a good sovereign in this 
sense that he commonly kept himself well with- 
in the limits set to his authority by the constitu- 
tion of the country. If the reign of a dissolute 
sovereign is always a prosperous period in the 
history of a country, the Netherlands had the ad- 
vantage of this association, for there was a great 
development of the national resources under Win- 
Liam. One-of the pleasanter phases of WiILLIAM’s 
extravagant nature was his passion for music. 
He equalled Lovrs of Bavaria as a lover of fnu- 
sic, but he had no Waenrr. 

WILLIAM was twice married. His first wife was 
Sopuia, daughter of the King of Wiirtemberg. 
His two sons by that marriage are both dead. 
One of them was known in his life mainly as a 
princely debauchee in Paris, where he was c¢all- 
ed Citron; Prince Lemon, rather than Prince 
of Orange, by way of sportive variation. In Jan- 
uary, 1879, Wittram married Emma ADELAIDE 
Witaecmine THeress, daughter of the Prince of 
Waldeck and Pyrmont, She was then twenty- 
one. Her daughter ayd only child, WiLHELMINE, 
was born in 1880. 
the throne if she lives, and in the méan time a re- 
gency will be fo There will be no percep- 
tible evil in a regency government in this case; 
for the country \is tranquil and so thoroughly 
used to the political system and the domination 
of a-ministry representing the majority that the 
individuality of the nominal executive is,of the 
Jeast possible consequence. If any trouble in 
Europe can possibly arise out of the change 
that will follow the King’s disappearance from 
the scene, it must be with regard to the Grand- 
Duchy of Luxemburg. Wu.tam was King 
of the Netherlands and Grand- Duke of Lux- 
emburg; but Luxemburg is not a part of 
the kingdom, and the association of the two 
states was personal only. The sovereignties 
will be separated now, for Luxembury is under 
the Salic law, and though the King’s daughter 
can inherit his kingdom, she cannot inherit the 
Grand-Duchy. Dispute as to this inheritance is 
almost inevitable, and that dispute may threat- 
en the peace of Europe. One of the claimants 
is the German Emperor, who is not likely to 
neglect his own interests. The obvious heir is 
a certain colonel of Austrian dragoons, the son 
of the Duke of Nassau, of what is called the older 
line of the family, or the lineof Watran. Nassau 
was annexed to Prussia in 1866. In 1839 there 
was a somewhat peculiar financial transaction 
by which the Grand-Duke of Luxemburg con- 
veyed to Holland, for the sum of $350,000, all 
his hereditary right over the Grand-Duchy. If 
that was not a mere cover for taking so much 
money out of the national treasury, the transac- 
tion may prove of consequence in the present 
crisis. If the Grand-Duke WixuitaM could extin- 
guish the rights of his family by sale, so that 
Luxemburg should have a relation with the 
crown of the Netherlands without regard to his 
life, he could not overcome the obstacle of the 
Salic law, and may thus merely have troubled the 
title of ALEXANDER of Nassau. But itis possible 
that the claim of ALexanper will be maintained, 
for that will best. answer the general interest, 
since it will probably defer the solution of the 
Luxemburg problem, which has more than once 
nearly led to war between Germany and France. 
ALEXANDER’s succession would seem to be the only 
conclusion consistent with the treaty made by all 
the powers in London in 1867, which prevented 
the war then apparently imminent. 


may be regarded as 
one of the most famous 
families in modern his- 
If it has pro- 


tory. 

a few profligate GENTS 
princes, it has been | FURNISHING 
fruitful in statesmen, C0005 


patriots, and soldiers. 
As German Counts of 
Nassau the family is 
of great antiquity, but 
that a German family 
conspicuous mainly in 
the history of Holland 
should be known by a 
title derived from 
France seems an anom- 
aly. Henry of Nassau, 


SUITS TO ORDERF 


on the head of CuarLes 
V. as Emperor of Ger- 
many, attracted the fa- 
vorable attention of 
Francis King of 
France, who gave him 
in marriage CLavpia, 
sister of PHILIBERT, 
Prince of Orange, a 
nobleman. 
HILIBERT died without 
children, and his es- 
tates and title descend- 
ed to his sister’s son, 
and thus the Counts of 
Nassau became Princes 
of Orange, and were 


HE 


who placed the diadem 
[Ae 7 


authorized to bear this 
title when the nto 
pality passed finally 
into other hands. 
Liam IIL, coming in 
the line of the men 


APRIL FIRST. 


“ Baw Jawve! Van Coot, I should have tho’t you’'d—aw—noticed the 
weight of this beastly thing [fe just removed from your ¢gat tail. 
“Yas, baw Jawve, and the length of it too.” Y 


| 
form of writing for the piano stronger contrasts, 
broader and deeper themes, richer coloring, bold- 
er rhythm, and greater technique, but in general 
style he is distinctly a follower of Climenti. Beet- 
hoven, to mark his appreciation of or friendship 
for people, delighted in dedicating his works to 
individual s. The first sonata on the pro- 
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OLD BOYS. 


Tus “Old Boys” spin their tops of trade, 
And make them hum where games are played. 
How warily they wind them! 
. Their neighbors’ tops they peg and split, 
And think they make a happy hit 
If they in ruins find them. 


And they are fond of pitch and toss; 
And when they fail to win, the loss 
Shows their book-keeping funny. 
'Tis “ heads I win and tails you lose,” 
And that’s the way a fortune goes, 
And fools part with their money. 


Sometimes they fly their kites in air 
With little but the paper there, 

And slender ties that hold them. 
A sudden change may bring them down, 


.* Although they floated o’er the town 


Before their makers sold them. 


Sometimes with pipes and watered soap, 
Their faces radiant of hope, 

They fill the air with bubbles, 
And when fate pricks the shining skin 
We wonder how a thing so thin 

Could cause so many troubles. 


Tis sport to see them play at ball; 

They call them stocks that rise and fall; 
They show their skill at gammon. 

A “bull” may toss them to the skies, 

A “bear” growl when he sees them rise 
In the great mart of Mammon. 


They plav at leap-frog as they go 
Over each other high and low, 
And sometimes backward falling. 


"Tis strange to see the “Old Boys’ leap 


Uver a fence like silly sheep, 
Aud fall in Wall Street sprawling. 
George W. 


FIRETOWN’S NEW SCHOOL- 
HOUSE. 


Firetown isn’t what you'd call a fashionable 
a nor the people haven't all of them a real 
igh eddication ; but they’ve got common-sense, 
and if I do say it that shouldn’t, they’ve always 
treated my husband Jeremiah in a very honorary 
manner. He’s ben one of the Grand-Jurors time 
an’ time again, an’ belonged to the Board of Re- 


lief two years a-goin’; an’ once (that was in 1850) 


he was run for Legislature. When they ‘lected 
him dekin, ten years ago, I thought that was the 
last title he’d ever get; but it did seem as if the 
people in our deestrict hadn’t had chances enough 


¢to show how they thought of him, an’ so this year 


he waa voted in school committee. My Jeremiah 
ain’t avain man. With all his faults, I don’t be- 
lieve he’s one single vain hair in his head. Of 
course, it being an office that come to him of its 
own accord (he staid home from schoo! meetin’ 
that night on account of the rheumatiz), it made 
him feel a good deal more important than as if 
he'd run after it; but in a day or two he got used 
to the honor the same as he'd got used to the 
others, an’ didn’t act any different to his friends 
because of it. 

It was Mr. Stokes that put the idea of a new 


 school-house in Jeremiah’s head. Not that 


the first time it had ben talked of; why, full 
twenty years ago the question was started, and it 
made such a disturbance then that the north end 
of the deestrict, who wanted a new one, wa’n’t on 
speaking terms with the south, who didn’t, for 
more than six weeks. But when the vote went 
16 to 12 for repairing, both sides quieted down ; 
an’ since then there hadn’t ben another word 
said about a new school-house till the time I’m 
going to tell you of. I s’pose ’twas Stokes bein’ 
a young man, an’ already having two children (he 
practises law in the city, but his fulks live in 
Firetown), made him think of it: Anyway he 
came over to our house one night and said, “ It 
would be criminal carelessness letting those chil- 
dren go to school in that rickety building any 
longer; there’d ough. to be a new one built 
right away.” Jeremiah was clear took back at 
first, and declared there wasn’t time before the 
fall term commenced. But Stokes argued there 
was, if only they could be brought to agree at the 
first meetin’. He is pretty convincin’ in his con- 
‘versation, and the upshot of it was, Jeremiah 
came round to his way of thinkin’. 

Well, the school meetin’ was set for the Ist of 
the month, and when it got about—my sakes! 
how the folks did talk! Presidential ‘lection 
wa’n't anything to it, nor whether or not the min- 
ister’s wife had been complainin’ to the other 
church of the way we treated her; and at Mis’ 
Simon’s quilting party the new school-house was 
*most the only thing they said a word about. I 
believe in women being interested in outside 
things myself; but when I went over to Mis’ 
Brown’s to get my recipe for sponge-cake she’d 
borrowed, and she said “she was so busy prepar- 
ing a paper bout the school-bouse for the Ladies’ 
Literary Circle that she'd have to ask me to wait 
till next week,” I did think that was carrying it 
a leetle too far. Maybe I was harsh in my judg- 
ment, and ’twas thought best to bring the trouble 


_ nearer home, for it wa’n't long after that I be- 


gun to notice my Jeremiah was gittin’ excited too. 
He hadn’t been so very anxious for a new one in 
the first place, but the more folks talked against 
it, the more set he was for it. An’ one night he 
came home an’ says to me, “Jerushy,” says he, 
“if I coutd give $75 and have that school-house 
built, I'd do it ina minute.” Ordinarily Jeremiah 
is a leetle inclined to be near, an’ I felt, when he 
said that, he must be deeply moved. 

“I don’t know but 'twould seem strange to some 
people, and such a thing hasn’t happened in Fire- 
town before since the remembrance of any one, 
but all we women went to that school meetin’. 
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I proposed it. I didn’t think "twas proper for 
mesto be the onlyone, an’ I felt I’d ought to go 
to look after my husban’. Jeremiah is a well- 
meaning man, and generally very honest ; but 
when I thought of the excitement he was laborin’ 
under I wanted to see with my own eyes that he 
didn’t put two votes into the hat, or use undue 
persuasion, or anything of that sort. So I pro- 
posed it to the other women, and we all went. 
They sat together on the long bench, but some 
one handed me a chair, and I placed it right 
where I could catch Jeremiah’s eye if he got to 


doing anything rash. (I s’pose they thought 


twas proper to give me the honorary place, see- 
in’ I was wife of the committee.) Old Mr. Law- 
son made the first speech. He ain’t what you 
would call a fluent speaker, but he’d got what he 
wanted to say written down, an’ managed to get 
through with it somehow. All about taxes it 
was; how for years they’d ben threatenin’ to 
ruin the land-owners, an’ how much higher a new 
school-house woul make them. ‘“ We don’t need 
a new one,” he finished with—“ not any more 
than we need a dancing hall, or a free library, or 
—or two heads; no, nor half as much. A new 
head might be an advantage to some folks” (an’ 
here he looked at Jeremiah); “they’d stand a 
chance of gittin’ a few brains ‘long with it.” 

He sat down then, and Stokes got up to answer 
him. Maybe some of you have heard Stokes speak 
an’ know how it is. Heididn’t read what he had 
to say, an’ blunder through the reading. I guess 
not! You'd almost thought his mouth was coated 
inside with wax, the words slipped out so easy. 
And the way he said them! Why, I'd ben par- 
tial to having a new school-house from the begin- 
nin’, but before he got through talking it seemed 


to me that every person who voted against it. 


ought to be flayed, an’-— No, I don’t mean that, 
but I did feel as if they’d ought to be put in a 
lunatic asylum. It stirred me up so much I for- 
got I was in meetin’, where women should be seen 
an’ not heard, and the minute he stopped I rushed 
over to him. “It’s every word gospel truth,” 
says I, “an’ your wife ain’t a bit prouder of you 
to-day than Iam.” “ Jerushy!” exclaimed Jere- 
miah,. The other men were talking about their 
votes and didn’t notice, an’ ’twas only school 
meetin’, so I don’t know as ‘twill be counted a 
sin. By-an’-by the voting commenced. I didn’t 
breathe twice while the hat was going round, and 
I do sometimes think that if I’d seen Jeremiah 
try to put in two slips I’d have looked the other 
way an’ Jet him done it. But he didn’t offer to 
(ordinarily my husband ain’t the excitable one in 
our family), and the votes turned out a tie. 

“There’ll have to be a new ballot taken,” said 
the chairman ; and Stokes got up'to begin another 
argument. 

It didn’t seem to me I could live all that anx- 
iety over again. “ Jeremiah,” I said, ** ?m goin 
home.” An’ before he could answer yes or no 
was out-of-doors. We don’t live far from the 
school-house, an’ every step of the way I was 
thinking "bout that tie. I knew the other side 
wouldn’t give in at the next ballot; "twas too 
late for a new meetin’; an’ after that speech of 
Stokes it did seem a sin them children should 
have to stay in that buildin’ through the winter. 
The more I thought of it, the worse I felt. I be- 
lieve I cried a leetle, an’ before I could get any- 
ways reconciled I come to the house, au’ saw Jim 
Fisk sittin’ there on the piazza waitin’. My face 
got smoothed out then pretty quick. There 
shouldn’t no one have a chance to say I got ex- 
cited at school meetin’, if ’twas the truth. Not 
that I cared much about Jim. He was love- 
cracked anyway, folks said, an’ for the last four 
or five years had lived up on the mountain in a 
cave, never comin’ down where people were ex- 
cept when he wanted victuals. A “ hermit” some 
called him. But I'd a leetle rather even hermits 
shouldn’t suspect. 

“Ben waitin’ long?” I asked, as cheery as 
could be, an’ startin’ to get the butter he was 
after. “We .ain’t very often away from home 
evenin’s, but I’ve ben down this time to the 
meetin’ to see how the vote "bout the new school- 
house turned out.” 

Talkin’ bout a new one, are they ?”’ 

“Well, I should say so! Good land! hain’t 
you heard of that? They’ve talked of it for 
weeks, an’ I waited to hear how the vote turned 
out. "Twas a tie.” 

He laughed hearty, for him. “A tie, hey? 
Thev’d ought to hev hed me thar to decide it.” 

“Good land o’ Goshen! Jim Fisk, do you be- 
long to our deestrict ?” 

“I s’pose Ido. I’ve ben here long enough, 
an’ I dun know nothin’ ’gainst livin’ in a cave.” 

I jumped up and grabbed his arm, not caring 
whether I acted excited or not then. “Do you 
start an’ run—run,”’ says I, “‘to that school-house, 
an’ tell’em you’ve come to vote; an’ vote to have 


.anewone. It'll decide it. Mercy on us, man, 


don’t stand there starin’! Can’t you start?” 

“You're gittin’ stirred up, old lady,” he said. 
“T ain’t anxious to go. ’Tain’t no consarn o’ 
mine.” 

“Don’t be a pesky fool!” cried J, so flustrated 
I couldn’t choose my words. ‘The lives of all 
the children in the deestrict is dependin’ on that 
new school-house.” 

“T dun know as I keer ’bout their lives,” 
grinned he. 

I don’t s’pose I'd have done it—I reely don’t 
spose I'd have done it if I'd had a chance to 
think. But I knew if I wasted much time the 
meetin’ would be done with, an’ the chance of a 
new buildin’ over for that year. It made me feel 
wild, so to speak, an’ in my flurry I never sensed 
1 was a dekin’s wife. 

“Jim Fisk,” says I, “if you'll go this minute, 
an’ not say you was sent, J°// give you them two 
pounds of butter !” 

He spoke up firm and prompt: “Good fer 
you, Mis’ Jerushy! Ill do it.” 


The second he was gone I dropped into a chair - 


as limp as if I’d just been wrung out of water. 


“The Lord have mercy on me!” says I; “ what 
would Jeremiah say ?” 

I’ve considered a good deal about it since. It 
was a sin—a terrible sin. An’ me bein’ a dekin’s 
wife makes it worse. Though somehow, when 
Jeremiah come home, tickled to death, an’ won- 
derin’ what put the notion of voting into Jim 
Fisk’s head, I couldn’t feel for certain I'd re- 
pented. Mas. Deacon Jxremian SMITH. 


YOUNG THINGS. 


Now by the slender bird's unbroken wings, 

By frail chrysanthemums which shyly lift 

Unbruiséd blossoms from the early drift, 

What tender shepherding enfolds young things! 

All Nature feels their sweet insistent charms, 

And green things warmly ‘neath cold drifts abide, 

While ‘mid the storm unweanéd lambe safe hide 

Within the old gray fences’ circling arms. 

And with young birds and lambs aud budding things 

Old Earth doth cherish with most tender care 

The sweet girl faces her rough breast doth bear. 

Strong arms about them earth-love softly flings, 

While from high heaven God, with tender face, 

Bends down to lift them o’er each rough-hewn piace, 
E, 


THE RETURN OF THE 
BALL-PLAYERS. 


Aut Americans who are interested in base-ball 
—and what American, of the younger generation 
at any rate, is not interested in the national 
game ?—have been looking forward to the ar- 
rival this week of the famous aggregation of 
players that has been around the world under 
the management of Mr. A. G. Spalding. 

As «riginally planned, the trip was intended to 
take in only Australia and New Zealand, and ar- 
rangements were made to spend most of the win- 
ter in the antipodes. On the arrival of the party 
in Australia, however, a cordial invitation was 
received from the Marylebone Cricket Club to 
extend the tour westward, and to return by way 
of Europe, instead of coming home across the Pa- 
cific again. This invitation decided Mr. Spaldin 
to adopt the western route. On the arrival o 
the party in England its reception by the Maryle- 
bone Club was such as to more than justify the 
decision. 

For some years past it has been the fashion 
for base-ball clubs to take a winter tour. Some 
have gone to the Southern States, and some to 
Cuba, where the game has taken a firm hold of 
the affections of the sport-loving people of the 
island. California too has been a favorite winter 
resort for ball-players. It was therefore. only 
an extension of an idea that had been previous- 
ly put in execution to plan a trip to Australia. 
The two teams, of ten men each, which consti- 
tuted the playing strength of the party, assem- 
bled at Chicago October 20, 1888, almost imme- 
diately upon the conclusion of the professional 
season here. By November 8d, after playing 
several games on the way, they arrived in San 
Francisco. There they remained until the 18th, 
when they took passage by the steamer Alameda 
for Auckland and Sydney. The party consisted 
of the following players: Messrs. Daly, Baldwin, 
Tener, Anson, Pfeffer, Burns, Williamson, Sulli- 
van, Ryan, and Pettit, constituting the Chicago 
team; Messrs. Earle, Carroll, Crane, Healy, Man- 
ning, Ward, Wood, Hanlon, Brown, and Fogarty, 
constituting the “ All America” team; Mr. A. G. 
Spalding and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Lincoln, 
Mrs. Anson, Mrs. Williamson, Mr. and Mrs. Leigh 
Lynch, Mr. Snyder, Mr. George Wright, Messrs. 
McMillan, Palmer, and Goodfriend, newspaper cor- 
respondents, and Clarence Duval, the little colored 
“ mascot” and drum-major of the Chicago team. 

On their way across the Pacific the party stopped 
one day at Honolulu, and were received with won- 
der and admiration by the Hawaiians. The next 
stop was at Tutuila, now famous in connection 
with the Samoan difficulty. The steamer merely 
touched here, and went on to Auckland, where 
there was a stop of twelve hours, and the teams 
went ashore and limbered up their sea-stiffened 

ints by playing a game of ball. Finally, on 

ber 14th, Sydney was reached. Accounts 
had been cabled to this country of the interest 
with which the Australians were awaiting the ad- 
vent of the party, and of the reception prepared 
for them; but the party themselves were sur- 
prised and almost overwhelmed by the attentions 
that were showered upon them. First there was 
a grand public reception, at which the provincial 
and city officials did the honors. Then within 
the next eight days there were sixteen more din- 
ners, lunches, and receptions. Indeed an Aus- 
tralian correspondent, who has been familiar with 
Sydney for years, writes that never was so much 
fuss made over the arrival of a new Governor- 
General as greeted the Spalding party. 

The time of the visitors was not, however, 
entirely taken up with receptions and dinners. 


. They had come to play base-ball, and play they 


did, almost every day. When they left home 
they had expected to defer so far to British 
prejudice as to play cricket also; and indeed 
Mr. George Wright went with the party in the 
capacity of head cricketer. They found, how- 
ever, that cricket was apparently in a moribund 
state. The Australians are faster people than 
those of the mother country, and a game which 
requires from two to four days to finish one match 
does not appeal to them as it does to the leisure- 
loving Briton at home. Base-ball struck the Aus- 
tralian fancy. The batting, spectators thought, 
did not seem to be very strong, but the fielding, 


and especially the throwing, seemed to them amaz- . 


ingly sharp and accurate, while the base-stealing 
never failed to elicit roars of laughter and ap- 
plause. The quickness and liveliness of the game 
were duly appreciated, and there seemed to be a 
practically unanimous verdict that base-ball has 
more of a future in Australia than cricket. By the 
time the Spalding party finally left Melbourne, 
after playing in Sydney, Adelaide, and Ballarat, 
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there were eighteen clubs already organized in 
the three provinces of Victoria, New South Wales, 
and South Australia, and Mr. Simpson, who had 


accompanied the party thus far, was left in Aus- 


tralia as a sort of instructor and organizer-gen- 
eral for the Australian Leagues. It may be men- 
tioned here, too, that a New Zealand League was 
formed also, with clubs at Auckland, Wellington, 
Brisbane, and other places. The single game the 
teams were able to play at Auckland stimulated 
a base-ball fever that had already been caught, 
and the New Zealand League seems likely to prove 


success. 


The stay in Australia was shortened by the 


determination tg return home by way of India, 
Suez, and Europe, and the party left Melbourne 
for Colombo in the steamer Salier on the 8th of 
January. It was the intention at first to go from 
Colombo to Calcutta, and Play a few games there 
and at Bombay ; but on ing Ceylon the ad- 
vices from Calcutta were not encouraging, and 
after playing one game on the.ancient island, 
very much to the astonishment of the natives, 
who could not understand why men should exert 
themselves in such a violent manner who were 
not compelled to do so, the players continued in 
the same steamer to Aden and Suez. 

Cairo was the next objective point, and on Feb- 
ruary 9th, the day after Suez was reached, the 
party were under the shadow of the Pyramid of 
Ghizeh, and in full view of the Sphinx. Here a 
game was played, and although the shifting sands 
of the desert made fielding rather difficult, the 
players felt that forty centuries were looking 
down upon them, and exerted themselves to the 
utmost. Such a sight was never seen before, 
and may never be again : the most ancient monu- 
ments of almost prehistoric man and the most 
modern diversion of the newest man, and the 
most progressive on the face of the earth, here 
were face to face. The game at the pyramids 
was the only one played in Egypt. No stop was 
made at Alexandria, and the quickest time possi-| 
ble was made to Brindisi. 3 

Rome used to be a great place for physical 
contests, but the Italians of the present day are 
not sportsmen. Almost the only spectators of 
the game at Rome were the Americans resident 
there, more especially the Irish American youth 
attending the College of the Propaganda. Tobe 
sure, King Humbert and the Queen are reported 
to have passed by the villa Borghese while the 
game was going on, and even to have stopped for 
a moment or two, but there were very few Italian 
spectators. At Florence a fine game was played, 
but the attendance, as at Rome, was almost en- 
tirely of American residents and travellers, to- 
gether with a few Englishmen. At Nice the ex- 
perience was repeated, At Paris there was a 
large concourse of people, but the French did 
not at all understand the game, and are not likely 
tg take toit. In fact none of the European na- 
tions, except perhaps the Spaniards, are fond of 
the sort of out-door sports to which the English 
and Americans are so devoted. There isn’t a 
“‘good base-ball town” on the Continent, unless 
Barcelona and Madrid be excepted, whither the 
game has been imported from Cuba. This was 
so evident that all idea of going to Vienna and 
Berlin, as was at first contemplated, was aban- 
doned. Circumstances rendered a Spanish jour- 
ney out of the question. After a short stay, 
therefore, in Paris, the party crossed the Channel, 
in one of the worst storms known there for years, 
and reached London four weeks ago, on the 9th 
of March, 

The experience of the party as guests of the 
Marylebone Cricket Club was very like their ex- 
perience in Australia. Their first game on Ken- 
sington Oval was honored by the presence of the 
Prince of Wales, the Dukes of Buccleuch and 
Beaufort, the Earls of Londesborough, Coven- 


try, Sheffield, and Bessborough, Lord Randolph — 


Churchill, and no end of smaller lordlings, besides 
that great civic dignitary the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, and about eight thousand people without any 
title at all. The next game in London was played 
on the famous Lord’s ground, long sacred to 
cricket. Others were played at the Crystal Palace 
and at Leyton’s, in the famous “ East End,” where 
there was an immense crowd of spectators. It 
is possible that base-ball may now be added to 
the list of the diversions of the “ People’s Palace.” 

The journey from London throygh the “ prov- 
inces” was made in grand style in a special train 
of seven cars, which included Awo sleeping and 
two dining cars of the a pattern. Nobody 
but the Queen has e fore travelled in such 
fashion in Great Britain. Games were played in 
Bristol, Sheffield, Manchester, and Liverpool, 
which were all well attended, and which elicited 
some enthusiasm among the on-lookers. In fact 
the English trip was as pleasant as possible, and 
the great American game was favorably received 
everywhere. Still there is small likelihood that 
base-ball will take any such hold of the public 
mind in England as it did in Australia, or that it 
will very soon become even a serious rival of 
cricket. There is something outrageous to an 


Englishman in the idea that he shall not be al- - 


lowed to run on a long hit simply because the 
ball falls outside of certain lines. It seems almost 
equally outrageous, too, that when he has made 
a good hit he should not continue batting until 
he is out. Still the game may make its way event- 
ually even in that most conservative of countries. 
The intrinsic merits of the game are such that if 
it-once obtains a foothold in England it is bound 


to spread, especially among the masses, who have 


not time to play cricket. 

As will be seen by a glance at their names, 
some of the players are of Irish extraction. They, 
at any rate, could not think of coming back to 
America without a visit to the “ould sod.” The 


days spent in Ireland were among the pleasantest 


of the entire trip, and when the party finally left 
Queenstown last week there were some regrets as 
well as many pleasant anticipations. 

This number of Hagpgr’s WEEKLY goes to press 
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before the teams have arrived in New York Har. 
bor, and it is therefore impossible to give an ac- 
count of their reception here. 


HUNTING WILD TURKEY BY 
MOON LIGHT. 


Tue best that can be said of the wild turkey is 
that he is the most delicious of birds to eat, but 
as to taking care of himself he exercises but few 
precautions. In the older colonial times turkeys 
used to be caught in large numbers in many dif- 
ferent ways. One method was to build a trap 
somewhat like a house, and to leave the lower 
part of it open. Then a trail of corn was laid, 
which the turkey followed until he got inside of 
the pen, and then Afeleagris gallopavo had not 
sense enough to creep out again. To use a tur- 
key-call, and to thus bring the birds from their 


hiding-places, was once a favorite method of 


getting turkeys. There are many stories of tur- 
keys being treed by means of dogs. Once the 
bird alighted on a tree branch he was supposed 
to stay there; but turkeys in time changed their 
ways, and this method of treeing a turkey is to- 
day rarely possible. In Texas, chasing the: tur- 
keys from the woods, and getting thei into the 
open prairie, has been before this described. It 
is an exciting sport, requiring swift horses and 


good riders. The birds are literally cut down in 


their flight by the whips of the riders. A turkey, 
if he is fat, when chased in this way takes a long 
flight at first, but by degrees his course diminish- 
es, and sooner or later he is caught up with. 
Shooting turkeys when roosting, as Mr. Zoa- 
Baum has sketched it, can hardly be called sport; 
that is, in the higher application of the term. It 
should, however, be remembered that in south- 
western Texas and Indian Territory meat is meat. 
Men kill game not so much for the pleasures of 
the chase as to satisfy hunger. In the far West, 
where turkeys take to the woods which skirt the 
streams, they are spotted. The hunter leaves 
them alone in the day-time, but of a moonlight 
night bags his score of birds. The turkeys seem 
unconscious that there is any danger, and though 
there may be several on a limb, two or three can 
be killed, when almost in immediate contact, be- 
fore the whole flock awakens and takes its flight. 
The abundant food which the turkey finds in 
Texas makes it the finest of all birds to eat. 


CHEYENNE SCOUTS IN 
OKLAHOMA. 


Ir is the promised land, to be opened to set- 
tlers on the 22d of April. If before that speci- 
fied date any one presumes to trespass, his rights 
are to be forfeited. But men are impatient, 
cannot wait, and all along the line the boomers 
dally, anxious for the chance to enter and pros- 
pect. There is, of course, much choice to be ex- 
ercised in selecting the land, and with the boom- 
er the doctrine is first come first served. One 
might fancy that, with such a vast expanse of 
country as is ours, there would be plenty of oth- 
er localities where settlers might find equally 
good lands, and yet this Oklahoma has advan- 
tages of a local character. Through the centre 
of it runs the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad; but 
more than that, water and timber are plentiful. 
The Indians, the so-called “ wards of the nation,” 
do not accept the situation with grace. It means 
to them dispersion and annihilation. They in- 
terpret in the strictest sense the President’s 
proclamation. Fora long time before they have 
been watching the inroads on their hunting 
grounds. Mr. Remington presents a graphic 
sketch of two Cheyenne scouts, who are looking 
for the coming of the white men. The Indians 
belong to the police force of the United States, 
and are patrolling the North Canadian, intent on 
their duty. Their ways may be somewhat sum- 
mary, but they are acting in accordance with their 
orders. As a scout the Indian, when subjected to 
discipline, must be the most effective of soldiers. 
None possesses in higher degree the instincts of 
the sleuth-hound. It is to be trusted tiat the 
possession of Oklahoma will be a bloodless. one. 
The fear is not 80 much that the Indians will of- 
fer any resistance, but that the settlers who have 
hived here from all quarters will quarrel and 
dispute among themselves as to their claims. 


THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS 
REVERSED. 


I titrie thought that I should ever be called 
upon to fill the réle of the world-famous Trojan, 
especially as I had always bemoaned the fact 
that I was not blessed with my full share of the 
good looks with which my enemy Paris was so 
plentifully endowed. I say enemy advisedly, for 
I disliked him from the first, and have always 
cherished a wholesome disdain for him, while I 
regarded his willingness to give up both wisdom 
and riches merely for the sake of a good-looking 
woman as the very height of imbecility, which 
could not have failed to bring upon him condign 
punishment. 

Being an old bachelor myself, and blessed with 
what I considered a fair amount of common-sense, 
I felicitated myself that’so far I had not fallen a 
victim to the charms of any member of the fair 
sex. Possibly this may have been due to the 
fact that I had always avoided the danger, and 
had let the fair ones severely alone. My friends 
often tried to inveigle me into society, but I would 
not be tempted. I was contented, and determined 
to let well enough alone. I would not court un- 
happiness, nor would I call upon anybody’s pret- 
ty sisters—no, not I. 

On a certain winter’s evening a little over a 
year ago I had been enjoying a very cozy dinner 
with my three friends Weston, Hollingsford, and 
Mitchell, charming fellows, who, though some- 
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what younger than. I, yet alwavs showed a will- 
ingness to dine chez moi, which was not tem- 
pered by any discrepancy in years. On this par- 
ticular evening dinner was over, and Mitchell 
was just dropping a second lump of sugar into 
his cup of black coffee, when the conversation 
drifted in the direction of the German opera. 

“ Madame Flambeau is without doubt as ugly 
a& woman as ever existed,” I incidentally re- 
marked. 

“Oh no,” broke in Weston ; “ indeed she is not. 
I have a cousin by whose side she would be con- 
sidered a perfect beauty.” 

I hastened to declare that I did not believe 
it possible, when Hollingsford asserted that he 
hada cousin whom he would match nst any 
homely woman that Weston could produce. 

“T don’t believe that your cousin is a circum- 
Stance to mine,” he continued, enthusjastically. 
“She would take a prize in any exhibition, and 
create a sensation that would fill the heart of the 
ten-thousand-dollar beauty with despair. I have 
no hesitation in saying that she is the plainest 
woman in the whole world.” | 

“Look here,” interrupted Mitchell, who had 
up to this point seemed quite absorbed in study- 
ing the weather indications presented by the bub- 
bles floating across the surface of his coffee; “ J 
have a cousin too, whom I’m ready to put up 
against any two women that you can produce, 
and I will wager any amount that she will knock 
Hollingsford’s cousin into the middle of next 
week.” 

“Impossible,” responded that worthy gentle- 
man; “I'll never yield the prize to any one but 
Maria Agnes Palmer, only daughter of my be- 
loved aunt Mary, who always used to urge my 
mother to let me spend my vacations with her, 
in order that she might make my life miserable, 
until I came to regard the opening of school as a 
happy release. She belonged to Macaulay’s class 
of old Puritans who looked upon bear-baiting as 
& sin, not because it gave pain to the bear, but 
because it gave pleasure to the spectators, and 
Maria Agnes is just like her mother, so every 
one tells me, both in looks and disposition.” 

“Tsay, Weston,” exclaimed Mitchell, “ what fun 
it would be to bring them all together, and let 
Lloyd here decide who is the ugliest; then we 
will abide by his decision, as he is, of course, the 
only disinterested one. How could I, for instance, 
ever regard my cousin Kate Mitchell with an 
impartial eye when I remember how she comes 
to see my sisters just so often, for the sole pur- 
pose of telling how injurious cigarettes are, how 
very extravagant I am considered, and what ex- 


pensive roses she heard that I sent to Miss Wel- 


Jington on the night of her reception, which I 
attended, after having regretted that business du- 
ties, would prevent my coming to her (Kate’s) 
musical that same evening—as though I could 
be in two places at once ?” 
“Capital!” cried Weston. “We will invite 
them all to dinner, and Lloyd shall sit in judg- 
ment, and the cousins of the defeated candidates 
all pay for the dinner. What do you say, 
Lloyd? Will you refuse to face such a galaxy of 
beauty?” 

I replied that, under the circumstances, I would 
come to the dinner with pleasure, though they 
knew that it was against my principles to mingle 
in ladies’ society at all, and I begged that I might 
not be forced to decide so weighty a question. 
But I was overruled, and before I knew it had 
consented to shoulder the responsibility of select- 
ing the least attractive cousin, and had, more- 
over, said that I should be most happy to take 
the whole party to the theatre in the evening. 

We finally came to the conclusion that during 
the dinner I should have ample time to decide 
which cousin carried off the palm of ugliness, 
and to her, when dessert came on, I should pre- 
sent a bonbonniére, which in form of a gilded ap- 
ple should surmount the tray of bonbons. 

“ And thus shall the judgment of Paris be re- 
versed,” gayly exclaimed Mitchell, as he conde- 
scendingly pocketed a couple of my best cigars 
before bidding me good-night. ‘Only remember 
that you must escort the heroine of the golden 
apple to the theatre yourself, after having shown 
her such marked consideration. Ha! ha! ha!” 
he added. “To think of Lloyd really accompa- 
nying ladies to the theatre of his own free-will! 
We must keep a sharp lookout for the cousins, 
fellows, if we are going to expose them to the 


_ battery of his fascinations. Poor things! I hope 
‘that their heads will not be completely turned.” 


I joined the laugh with the others, but after 
they had gone I sat down by the fire.and thought 
what an idiot I had been to allow myself to be 
drawn into such juvenile nonsense. Was this 
all that my consistency amounted to? Ought my 
good resolutions, long preserved unbroken, to be 
thus lightly set aside for anybody’s cousins? 
Should they prove ever so repulsive and disagree- 
able, they nevertheless wore petticoats and be- 
longed to that class of cold and heartless schem- 
ers whose society I had forsworn since the day, 
long years since, when my best friend Richard 
Jackson had died of a broken heart, and I had 
determined thenceforward to have nothing more 
to do with the treacherous sex. After all, it made 
very little difference tome. Cousins might come 
and go without affecting me in the least. I had 
long ago become invulnerable, and had learned 
coldly to pass the schemers by on the other side. 

In less than three weeks from this time the 
night for the eventful dinner arrived. It was to 
take place in my apartments, as I had heard that 
my sister, Mrs. Winchester, was to be in town, and 
—happy thought !—knowing that she would ex- 
pect to dine with me, I arranged to have her 
come and help me to receive the cousins, for 
whose arrival I now waited with much greater in- 
terest than I would have willingly acknowledged 
to any one could be aroused within me merely by 
the arrival of three very ugly women. It was 
probably the fact of their unusual ugliness that 
interested me so much, and I bad several times 


caught myself speculating upon the probable im- 
mensity of Miss Mitcheli’s mouth and the possi- 
ble magnitude of Miss Palmer’s nose. I had even 
calculated in a scientific way the relative impor- 
tance of these two given features. Admitted 
that each was just as ugly as it could be, which 
was the more important, a nose or a mouth? 
Both were quite necessarv, but there had been 
times when I had felt that I could dispense with 
my nose ; butmy mouth—never. I was determined 
to be most conscientious in my decision. 

This was the first time that I had invited any 
ladies to dine with me, save an occasional distant 
relative from the country, and my sister, who al- 
ways condescended to spend a long and unhappy 
evening with mine once a year. How much good 
advice she could get into one evening, and what 
unalterable opinions she had on every subject, 
from politics to laundry bills! No one else could 


be held responsible for her opinions ; she entered . 


the world fully armed aind equipped with them. 
It was bad enough for women to have opinions 
at all, and even when they had the sense to get 
them from some reasonable man they always 
lost sight of the essential points, and permitted ev- 
ery little personal prejudice full sway in the end. 

I could not but feel, however, a slight flutter 
of excitement at the thought of receiving three 
of the much-avoided sex at once, besides my sis- 
ter. I vaguely wondered if the man had dusted 
the rooms. I knew that women objected very 
much to dust. Whenever I heard it said that 
any woman was “a model house-keeper” a vision 
arose before me of some one wearing a white 
apron, who rs flourishing in one hand a 
dusting cloth and in the other a feather duster ; 
who invades the peaceful study or the tranquil 
sitting-room, and with her weapons of warfare 
begius her work of devastation. She fills the air 


‘with minute particles, and the dust rises at her 


approach ; she moves all the papers, and alters 


the positions of the pipes and match boxes; then 


she takes down all the books, and rubs the dust 
into the edges with the cloth before putting them 
all back in the places. I went over to the 
mantel and blew violently to see if it was dusty ; 
evidently it was, for I sneezed. How stupid of 
James! I took out my silk handkerchief and 
switched it nervously up and down the mantel- 
shelf until I succeeded in knocking off my best 
pipe—just nicely colored, too. Women were a 
perfect nuisance anyhow, and had always made 
trouble for every one since the advent of Eve. 
Nevertheless I could not control a desire to glance 
in the mirror each time that I went by it—an 
offence of which I am seldom guilty—and as I 
straightened mg tie for the sixth time I was dimly 
conscious of a faint satisfaction at the thought of 
perhaps making somewhat of an impression in 
my rdle of genial host upon an invoice of femi- 
ninity which had not been spoiled by too much 
flattery and adoration. I was only forty, after 
all, and if not handsome, my hair had not yet 

un to grow thin on top, and my teeth were 
really remarkably fine ; the genial smiling host 
was certainly quite my style. I knew these 
thoughts to be unworthy of me as a scholar and 
scientist, but we are all unworthy of ourselves 
now and then. 

Steps in the hall caused me to take up a paper 
and assume a careless position in my easy-chair 
by the fire. My sister had arrived and also Mitch- 
ell, by whose side appeared the first of the cousins. 
I rose hastily and met them with great cordial- 
ity. “Iam sovery glad to know you, Miss Mitch- 
ell. This is my sister, Mrs. Winchester, who has 
kindly consented to preside over our little party, 
and who will, I know, have the goodness to sliow 
the ladies where to leave their wraps. Before my 
first guests had taken off their things Hollings- 
ford appeared, accompanied by his cousin Miss 
Palmer, and closely followed by Weston and his 
cousin Miss Winifred Weston. 

It was not until all were fairly seated at table 
that I succeeded in getting a = square look at 
the three cousins, and then I know that I did 
stare. Good heavens! there had been some 
dreadful mistake. I looked from Hollingsford 
to Weston and from Weston to Mitchell, but 
without eliciting a responsive glance. Then I 
looked once more at the cousins; they were all 
three young and very beautiful. Slowly the truth 
dawned upon me: I was being made game of; 
Ih n selected as a fitting victim for an amaz- 
ing pratwcal joke. Once I thought I caught a 
faint twinkle in Mitchell’s perfidious eye, which 
convinced me of the fact. I doubted if these 
were their cousins at all; it was impossible that 
every one of the three should have such a pretty 
cousin, I would give them no satisfaction, how- 
ever ; they should not gather from my serene bear- 
ing that I recognized any departure from the 
original programme; so I smiled and conversed 
with the cousins one and all in a way calculated 
to show that I was perfectly at my ease. 

Miss Mitchell was a brilliant brunette, with 
laughing brown eyes and very rosy cheeks and 


dark wavy hair; she was dressed in a gown of 


dark blue velvet which became her wonderfully— 
a fact of which she seemed quite aware. Miss 
Palmer and Miss Weston were both blondes, 
though of quite different types. The former was 
petite and charming, with blue eyes, pink cheeks, 
and very fluffy light hair; while the latter was 
tall and graceful, with large gray eyes, shaded by 
the longest of black lashes; she had a wonderful- 
ly sweet smile, which disclosed the whitest of 
teeth; she wore her hair brushed straight back 
from her forehead, and fastened in a simple knot 
at the back. Her dress was of plain dark green 
silk, while Miss Palmer wore a charming suit of 
light gray. 

Surely the enemy had invaded my very.camp, 
but I would give no one the pleasure of knowing 
what a blaze of wrath I was inwardly stifling as 
I calmly passed the olives, and begged the fair 
ones to try the salted almonds. It was not that 
T really objected to the pretty girls, but it was 
the principle of the thing. My confidence had 
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been abused, and, moreover, the wretched men 
had dared to invite their cousins to come and 


laugh at me in my own house. Qh, it was too. 


much ; it was adding insult to injury But had 
those confounded fellows allowed their cousins 
to share the joke which they seemed to be enjoy. 
ing so thoroughly ? No, I would not believe them 
capable of such baseness. All this indignation I 
smothered beneath a surface of politeness and 
gay repartee. “Miss Mitchell smiled upon me 
most enchantingly, admired my pet etchings, and 
thought me “so very kind to take them to the 
theatre afterward.” Miss Palmer looked at me 
with the frankest of big blue eyes, and seemed 
to possess the wonderful faculty of drawing out 
one’s opinions and preferences for the sole-pur- 
. pose of showing how perfectly she agreed with 


them all. She seemed to have always thought. 


just as I did on every subject, as nearly as I could 
ascertain; but ever and anon I fancied that I 
caught a significant smile passing from her to 
Weston, and once I felt sure that Miss Palmer 
actually winked at Hollingsford. 

This was more than flesh and blood could 
stand. I knew that the color was mounting to 
my cheeks, and that my temper was giving way. 
With a supreme effort I turned and began to de- 
vote myself to Miss Winifred Weston, in whose 
gray eyes I discerned a sympathetic quality which 
somehow reconciled me to the fact that she was 
not either old or ugly. I found her so very sweet 
and interesting that I almost had forgotten that 
any one else was present, until I realized. that 
dessert was upon the table, and just in front of 
me I saw, staring me in the face, one small golden 
apple, which surmounted an inviting dish of bon- 
bons. 


Conversation suddenly seemed to flag, and I — 


knew that all eyes were upon the fatal apple. 
How I wished it a thousand miles away, and 
guarded by the fearful dragon of the Hesperides! 
Miss Kate Mitchell’s eyes were twinkling, and 
Miss Palmer’s glanced mischievously, while Miss 


Weston cast a sympathetic glance at me, I was . 


sure, and my sister, who had slowly recovered 
from her first mute astonishment at my apparent- 


-ly new departure, bent upon me a questioning 


look. 
The unrivalled impudence of Hollingsford rose 


to the emergency. “ What is this ?”’ he cried, gay-. 


ly. “Not an apple of discord, I hope. I see by 
the expression of Lloyd’s eye that he is going to 
present it to one of the young ladies.” 

What a pleasure it would have been to have 
obliged Hollingsford to swallow it then and there ! 
Had he told Miss Weston that I was to select 
the least attractive cousin, and present the apple 
to her? Now they were all waiting to see me 
give myself away, make a fool of myself, lose my 
temper, or do something equally unbecoming. 
My breath came rapidly; I reached out my hand 
with a nervous motion toward the apple, with a 
wild desire to seize it and hurl it wildly at the 
smiling and deceitful Mitchell across the table. 

No, I could not give it to Miss Weston, and so 
make her think that I considered the others bet- 
ter-looking, when tliey neither of them could hold 
a candle to her in any respect. But then if I 
gave it to either of the others I was pledged to 
escort that one to the theatre; to sit by her; to 
talk to her. No indeed, I would do nothing of 
the sort, to be laughed at by Miss Mitchell, to be 
made fun of by Miss Palmer. I would give it to 
my sister first, and I prepared to murmur some- 
thing idiotic about “ age before beauty.” 

The pause was in reality a brief one, but -it 
was a very bitter one, when suddenly an angel 
of light came to my rescue in the guise of Miss 
Weston, who herself reached across to the ac- 
cursed dish and took the golden apple in her 
dainty fingers. 

“Tf this is an apple of discord,” she cried, gay- 
ly, “it is a dangerous thing, and we should be- 
ware how we trifle with it. Take warning by the 
fate of the first Paris, Mr. Lloyd, and do not call 
down upon your head the wrath of Juno and 
Minerva. The modern solution is quite different ; 
Paris must keep the apple himself, and with it 
his dangerous opinions. Then,” she added, pre- 
senting it to me with a smile, “when the judg- 
ment is reversed, and Paris instead of Aphrodite 
receives the apple, surely no one can complain.” 

I accepted it with a grateful glance calculated 
to convey all the admiration I longed to express, 
while I replied that “ Paris certainly had nothing 
to complain of when Aphrodite herself bestowed 
so great a favor upon him.” 

It was a delightful and happy conclusion, after 
all, and I rose from the table in the highest of 
spirits, which were not lessened by the visible 
shade of disappointment depicted upon the faces 
of several of the party at my having been allowed 
to escape so easily. I offered my arm to Miss 
Weston, coupled. with the hope that she would 
accept me as her escort for the evening, which 
she did, and what a perfect evening it was! And 


that was the beginning of the end—yes, the end. 


of my old bachelorhood. _A year ago I would 
never have believed that such a thing could hap- 
pen. It was wholly preposterous, impossible + 
now it seems the most natural thing in the 
world. What poor unstable human creatures we 
are, all of us! still, if we must change, let it be 
for the better, as in my case. Mitchell, Hollings- 
ford, and Weston had their little joke; but “he 
laughs best who laughs last,” and Weston has 
lost his pretty cousin into the bargain. I don’t 
know how she ever consented to have me. She 
says that she married me to get rid of me, but 
my sister, to whom all jokes are very weighty and 
incomprehensible affairs, says that it was a very 
queer way of getting rid of me, she thinks. | 
Among my dearest possessions I cherish one 
small golden apple, which I will never part with, 


save to one to whom, should she require it, I 


_might return my treasure, vowing that Paris was 
right after all, for it belonged to the queen of 
love and beauty, and to her alone. 

CaRoLinE TICKNOR. 
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the Australian ballot system. 
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ALLEN THORNDIKE RICE, 


Ma.-ALLEN Rice, who has received 
the appointment of American Minister at St. Pe- 
tersburg, is best known as the editor and propri- 
etor of the North American Review, which he pur- 
chased from a Boston publishing firm in 1876, and 
subsequently transferred to New York. Heis the 
possessor of a large fortune, the bulk of which 
was inherited from his grandmother. He was 
born in Boston, June 18, 1853, but was taken 
abroad by his parents at the age of nine, and 
spent his entire youth and acquired his educa- 
tion in Europe. He learned the languages of 
France and Germany while living in those coun- 
tries, and speaks them fluently. He spent four 
years at the University at Oxford, and took his 
degree at Christ Church College in 1873. Return- 
ing to his native country, he studied for a time 
at the Law School of Columbia College, but soon 

n to devote his attention to literature. The 
North American Review under his conduct has 
been transformed from a quarterly to a monthly 
magazine, and devoted to the discussion of popu- 
lar subjects. In 1879 Mr. Rice organized and di- 
rected the Cuaknay expedition for the investiga- 
tion of the antiquities of Central America, and 
published several papers by M. CHarnay upon the 
results. He has edited Reminiscences of Abraham 
Lincoln and contributed to Ancient Cities of the 
World, besides being the author of numerous pa- 
pers in his magazine. In 1886 he was the Repub- 
lican candidate for Congress in the Tenth District 
of New York, against General Spinoza, and re- 
ceived the support of the ‘“‘ Henry Georee party.” 
His defeat was attributed to the treachery of the 
party leader to whom the conduct of his canvass 
was intrusted. Mr. Rick exposed the treachery, 
and caused the expulsion of the accused leader 
from the party organization. He has appeared 
also as an earnest advocate of the adoption of 


ROBERT T. LINCOLN. 


Tax position of Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to Great Britain was con- 
ferred by President Harrison upon Rosert Topp 
Lincotn, of Chicago, without solicitation on his 
part or that of his friends, and without any pre- 
vious intimation to them of his purpose. Mr. 
Lincotn was the eldest son‘and is the only sur- 
viving offspring of the late President LincoLn. 
He was born at Springfield, Illinois, August 1, 1843, and after 

sing through the schools of his native town was sent to the 
Phillips Academy, Exeter, in New Hampshire, to prepare for col- 
lege. He entered Harvard in 1860, and was regularly graduated 
four years later. It was his desire then to enter the army, but 
owing to his father’s objections he began his study at the Harvard 
Law School. He could not, however, rest easy, and finally, over- 
coming his father’s reluctance, entered the service in Virginia in 
the fall of 1864. The President had suggested his appointment 
on General Grant’s staff as a volunteer aide-de-camp without pay 
or allowance, but that did not meet General Grant’s vie'vs, and 
he was commissioned as a Captain. He served through the final 
campaign ending at Appomattox, and was the first to convey to 
his father the official news of Lrer’s surrender, of which he was an 
eye-witness. After the close of the war and the tragic death of 
his father, Mr. LincoLn resumed the study of law, was admitted 
to the bar in Illinois, and settled down to practice in Chicago. In 
1868 he married a daughter of ex-Senator Haran, of Iowa, and 
in 1872 made a somewhat protracted visit to Europe. On his 
return he formed a new partnership in his profession with 
Epwarp §. Isuam, which still continues. In 1880 Mr. Lincotn 
was an earnest advocate of the nomination of General Grant for 
the Presidency, but after the election of Garrig_p he was offered 
the position of Secretary of War in his cabinet. He accepted, 
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ALLEN THORNDIKE RICE, UNITED STATES MINISTER TO RUSSIA. 


and held that position not only during the life of Garr1ELp, but 


throughout the term of President Arruur, being the only member 
of the cabinet retained by the latter. Since 1885 he has con- 
tinued the practice.of his profession in Chicago, taking no promi- 
nent part in politics, though more than once spoken of as a pos- 
sible candidate for President or Vice-President. He has taken a 
prominent position at the bar, and in public and private life has 
acquired a reputation for solid qualities and freedom from pretence 
or sham. He is regarded as especially clear-headed, judicious, 
and upright in purpose, and courteous and unassuming in man- 
ners. He is credited with having a comfortable fortune. 


COLONEL FREDERICK D. GRANT, 


CoLoneL Freperick Dent Grant, the newly appointed United 
States Minister to Austria, is the eldest son of the late General 
U.S. Grant, and was born at St. Louis on the 80th of May, 
1850, after his father had resigned his captaincy in the army 
and settled down toa business life in that city. He was with his 
father in the Vicksburg campaign, and was present at the capture 
of Forts Henry and Donelson. He also accompanied the Gen- 
eral in the subsequent campaigns in Virginia, though too young for 
actual military service. His early education had been obtained in 
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the public schools of St. Louis and Galena, and at 
the age of sixteen he was appointed a cadet in 
the Military Academy at West Point, where he ac. 
quitted himself with great credit. He received the 
appointment of Second Lieutenant in the Fourth 
United States Cavalry, June 12, 1871.. He spent 
two years on outpost duty in the far West, and 
was promoted to First Lieutenant. In March, 1873, 
he was made aide-de-camp on the staff of General 
Puitip H. Suerman, whose head-quarters were 
then at Chicago, with the rank of Lieutenant-Col- 
onel. He continued in that position until June 1, 
1881, when he resigned from the army. In parting 
with him General SHeripan expressed his high 
appreciation of his “ soldierly qualities” and his 
earnest wishes for his future success. He soon 
afterward married the daughter of H. H. Honors, 
a wealthy citizen of Chicago, and for some time 
took no active part in business of any kind. 
Much of his time was spent in New York with 
his father’s family. He had no connection, real 
or nominal, with the firm of Grant & Warp, but 
lost considerable money by investing in Mr. 
Warp’s delusive schemes. During his father’s 
last illness Colonel Grant spent much time in de- 
voted attendance upon him, and assisted him ma- 
terially in the preparation of his memoirs. He 
took charge of his mother’s interests in the pub- 
lication and sale of this work and in other mat- 
ters, and with his wife and two children contin- 
ued to live with her in the city of New York. He 
was fora time a director in the New York Steam- 
heating Company. In the winter of 1887 Govern- 
or HILt appointed him to the position of Quaran- 
tine Commissioner, to succeed Tomas C. Pratt, 
but, owing to political complications at Albany, 
the appointment was not confirmed. After the 
adjournment of the Legislature Mr. PLatrr wrote 
to the Governor offering to resign on the assur- 
ance that Colonel Grant would be named for his 
place, which assurance was not given. He was 
_ nominated for the office of Secretary of State by 
the Republican Convention which met at Sarato- 
ga on September 14, 1887, and at the November 
election received. 452,811 votes, against 469,888 
cast for his Democratic opponent. In personal 
appearance he bears a striking resemblance to 
_ his father, but is of larger build. 


THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


Tne sixty-fourth annual exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design has at least.one feature 
| that brings it into marked contrast with those 
which have preceded it. In former years the portraits that have — 
passed the ordeal of the hanging committee have been scattered 
th e different rooms, but this season they are for the most 
part ped in the east gallery, so that the visitor's facilities for 
comparison of the work of the several artists are materially in- 
creased. The result is to give a greater relative importance to 
this department’ of the exhibition, an importance whieh: the ex- 
cellence of some of the examples fully justifies, and also to exhibit 
some curious and trying contrasts of subjects and treatment. - 
Chief among the landscapes to be seen is Grorce INNEss’s ‘‘ Com- 
ing Storm,” in which the long stretch of green fields and the abun- 
dant foliage of the trees are-admirably contrasted with the threat-° 
ening clouds overhead. If not so striking a picture as some that 
Mr. Inngss has recently shown, it is yet an excellent. illustration of 
his close observation of nature and his skill in portraying its most 
impressive phases. Some of the other landscape-painters are seen 
at their best in the exhibition. Mr. Bristo. has seldom shown 
his art more acceptably than in “ A Quiet Afternoon,” with its 
hazy light upon the landscape and its delicious suggestion of repose. 
Mr. Rossins’s excellent illustration of New England scenery is 
werthy of the hand that painted it, and this may be said of Mr. 
Tryon’s poetic “ Evening.” | Those who count upon finding an op- 
ulence of color in Homer Marrin’s landscapes will not be disap- 
pointed in his “‘ Winter Cherry-Trees, Coast of Normandy.” It 
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“THE CALENDERS.”—By H. Smpons Mowsray. 


has the superbly luminous sky which the artist delights to paint, 
and in the portrayal of which he so notably excels. Swarn Gir- 
rorp’s “ The Ravine, Naushon Island, Massachusetts,” is a striking 
illustration of a picturesque locality. Mr. Mrnor’s “ Dewy Eve” 
aid “ Evening” have the tender sentiment as well as the suggest- 
ion of pathos that so often accompanies his work; and Mr. Van 
Boskercx’s “ The Last Gleam,” although somewhat crude in color, 
has in it much that is attractive. R. M. Saortierr is a painter 


who has agreeably associated his name with Adirondack scenery, 


and his glimpse of a woodland glade, “‘ When Forest Leaves are 


Bright,” is worthy of his brush. It is notably effective and har- - 


monious in coloring. Ropert “The Harlem Riv- 
er,” with its view of the distant city, is in many ways a meritori- 


ous work, 3 ig 
The display of figure pieces is fully up to the average of recent 


** HARMONY.”—By Hamitton Hamitron. 


spring exhibitions at the Academy. Mr. Caances Sprague Pearce 
shows a picture, “Saint Geneviéve,” which both in subject and 
treatment suggests the “Jeanne. d’Arc” of Bastien LepaGe, and 
which is in many respects admirable. _The sheep and the farm 
buildings in the distance are treated with notably fine effect. 
Mr. Hovenpen’s “In the Hands of the Enemy (after Gettysburg)” 
is a picture that tells an interesting story, and that will find a 
good many admirers. The figures of the wounded Confederate 
and the kindly members of the Union household who are minis- 
tering to him are carefully and skilfully drawn, and there is an 
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absence of any straining after ef- 
fect that is commendable. “ The 
Cigarette,” a dainty figure of a 
young girl, is one of three pictures by Harry W. Warrots that 
show exquisite precision and finish of style. Hamrtton Hamitton’s 
‘‘ Harmony” has a decided merit that entitles it to favorable men- 
tion. There has always been a certain sincerity of treatment in E. 
Woop Perry’s domestic interiors and the dwellers therein that 
had its value; but in “The Pottery Artist” he has taken a long 


“THE HARLEM 


PRAGUE - PEARCE 


RIVER.”—By Rouert 


There is abundant opportunity for comment both favorable and 
otherwise in the numerous portraits hung in the east gaflery, but 
it is safe to say that more good work is shown than is usually 
seen in this department. Kenyon Cox’s admirable portrait of a 
lady, Benzamin C. Porter’s figure of a boy, F. D. Mittet’s portrait 
of a lady, exquisite in its color, the charmingly quaint little girl 
that N. D. Sawyxr has put upon canvas, Epwin H. Brasn- 
FIELD’s graceful portrait of a beautiful woman, Witiiam M. 
Cuase’s brilliant treatment ofa figure in pink, T. W. Dew- 
1ne’s profile head of a girl in a black dress, and Wyartr 

Eaton’s solidly painted portrait of a mother and child are all 
_worthy of praise; so too is Mr. Vinton’s portrait of Mr. Porm; 


“SAINT GENEVIFVE.”—By Cuoartrs Srracue Pearce. 


step in advance of anything he has heretofore produced. Louis 
MOELLER shows his dexterous manipulation with excellent results 
in the four carefully painted men’s figures in his “ Confidential,” 
the details of which are finished with capital skill. “Two Idlers” 
is the title of a clever work by Rospert BLum; Watrer Satrter- 
LEE’s fondness for pleasing effects of costume is well shown in 
his two pretty maidens who are seen in his “ Decorating the Old 
Manor-House ; and in Epwarp E. Simmons’s “ Old Man and Child” 
there is a homely pathos that is admirably expressed. THroporE 
Rosixson’s lovely girlish figure, “ A King’s Daughter,” is an excel- 
lent example of a painter whose work is too seldom seen at the 
exhibitions, characterized as it generally is by poetic charm as well 
as technical skill. H.Sippoxs Mowsray sends a clever example 
of his art in “ The Calenders” ; Wit H. Low, a figure clad in pur- 
ple and gold, which has his usual refinement of sentiment, but 
which is not altogether pleasing in color; and WiLttam BaILry 
Faxon, “ An Angel,” with a sad countenance despite the glory that 
surrounds her. Gi_Bert Gavt is not below his usual standard of 
excellence in his glimpse of a skirmish, “‘On Dangerous Ground.” 
The light is excellently managed, and the figures full of anima- 
tion. Miss Etta Corpiz Lamp’s “An Advent Angel” has a dignity 
that is impressive, and is in other ways a very creditable work. 


“faun asleep. 
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“DECORATING THE OLD MANOR-HOUSE.” 
By Water 


and the list could easily be made longer, though not so long as 
one of a different character. me if: 

The unusually excellent work in the department of sculpture must 
not be passed by without notice. A portrait in low relief of Ropert 
Louis Stevenson, by Aveustus Saint Gavupens, showing the novel- 
ist reclining on a couch and puffed up with pillows, is delightful 
in conception and treatment. O rive Warner's bronze head of a 
baby is every way charming, and so, too, is Epwix Porrer’s little- 
Mr. figure of is instinct with 
life, and Mr. E:wett sends two busts that are excellent. 


i 
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“DANGEROUS GROUND.”—By Giupert 


OF DESIGN.—From C. M. Kurtz’s Nationa, Acapemy Nores.” 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUSTS DEFINED. 


Tae collapse of the great French copper syn- 
dicate has aroused fresh interest in what are 
popularly called trusts. The impression, which 
is more general than it should be in an intelli- 
gent community, that there is a similarity be- 
tween the ill-advised French speculation in -cop- 
per and the gigantic copartnerships in this coun- 
try, is entirely erroneous. The operation in copper 
that has just ended in disaster, as it deserved to, 
was a speculation pure and simple, for which 
there was no more excuse than there was for 
’ “Qld Huteh’s” corner in Chicago wheat last win- 

ter. The ostensible object of the copper svndi- 
-cate was to act as a middle-man between the pro- 
ducers and the consumers, and secure a profitable 
market for the one and a stable market for the 
other. That was its mask: its real intention was 
to corner the copper supply of the world. It 
came in between the operations of the immutable 
law of supply and demand, and was crushed to 
pieces, as all such meddlers have been in the 
past and will be in the future. The producers 
piled their product upon it, while the consumer 
stood aloof waiting for the inevitable collapse. 
With this understanding of the so-called cop- 
per trust in mirfl, the difference between it and 
the huge consolidations of capital and indus- 
try that are constantly being formed in this 
country can be easily outlined. A_ half a 
dozen of Ahem that are more prominently be- 
fore the ountry than the others will serve 
to illustrate the character, status, and policy of 
all of them. .In the first place, it might as well 
be conceded that these organizations are largely 
the result of éxcessive competition. The present 
position of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany illustrates this point. The rates it used to 
charge constantly invited competition, until Mr. 
Jay Gould with his American Union Company 
_made the competition excessive, and was thus 
evabled to secure control of all of the facilities, 


and check competition by keeping rates at figures 


that are profitable only upon an enormous amount 
of business. The sugar refiners were absolutely 
forced to co-operate by the condition of unprof- 
itableness into which competition reduced their 
business, and the same is true of the manufac- 
turers of white lead. The period is one of low 
prices for the staple commodities. The tendency 
of prices is constantly lower. Since January lst 
the average price of such products as whieat, cof- 
fee, petroleum, and the numberless articles that 
are counted as the necessities of life, has fallen 
four and a half per cent. This steady shrinkage 
drives the smaller and individual dealers and man- 
ufacturers out of business. But the larger ones, 
who measure their profits by the quantity of 
gvods they handle, the economies they can effect, 
and the long periods over which they can extend 
their operations, are able to survive the adverse 
fluctuations. Indeed they frequently profit by 
the misfortunes of their smaller competitors. 

The tendency toward these previously unheard- 
- of aggregations of capital, energy, and brains is 
as irresistible as the accumulation of people in 
our large cities. It is not confined to industrial 
enterprises. It long ago became a necessity with 
the railroads of the country, and the same ten- 
dency has resulted in the formation of labor or- 
ganizations of great strength and power. It is 
quite possible that the close relations and swift 
means of communication that have been estab- 
lished between communities all over the world 
by the steam-engine and the telegraph are part- 
ly responsible for the development under discus- 
sion. They certainly facilitate the formation of 
the organizations referred to, and give them the 
wide markets for their products that are essen- 
tial to their success. 

Now note the policy of these concerns. While 
their object is to make money, it is equally their 
purpose not to encourage competition. Conse- 
quently none of them is bent upon manipulating 
a great rise in the price of its goods, as the copper 
syndicate was. Their aim is to stimulate con- 
sumption and meet the demand. They have be- 
fore them the example of that pioneer in gigantic 
copartnership, the Standard Oil Company, through 
whose operations the price of the commodity 
handled has been lowered, its quality improved, 
and its consumption increased. At the same 
time the concern has grown rich, until the capital 
at its command seems almost fabulous. The aim 
of the Sugar Trust is the same, and its enormous 
earnings the first year of its existence were due 
chiefly to the fact that the economies effected by 
consolidation were equal to an eighth of a cent a 
pound upon the sugar refined. The recent ad- 
vance in the price of sugar is due largely to the 
partial failure of the Cuban sugar crop. 

A popular fallacy regarding these concerns is 
that they are monopolies. They are not, any more 
than the railroads of the country. Any one can 
build a railroad, a sugar refinery, or undertake al- 
most anyother enterprise that can be mentioned. 
But there his ability to compete with the consol- 
idated industry ends, and his cry against monop- 
oly begins. Yet what he complains of is not a 
monopoly any more than capital, economy, and 
ability are monopolies. These questions, which 
in a crude way, and chiefly through the medium 
of demagogues, have been before the people for 
some time, are now beginning to receive the care- 
ful consideration of investors, for the rities 
of a number of them have become known fh Wall 
Street, and a good deal of attention is being di- 
verted to them from time-honored railroad secu- 
rities. Their legal status has not yet been ab- 
solutely determined, and in their formation the 
_ temptation to anticipate in the capitalization the 
future value of the property is not always resist- 
ed. To am extent the expansion of the capital 
account may be warranted, and if not, the market 
price is likely to reflect the fact, while as regards 
legality it is safe to assume that the question is 
practically that of the right to form a copartner- 
ship. C. A. 

New York, March 30, 1889. 
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THE STOMACH DISTILS ACIDS. 


Turse, if existent in a natural quantity, and anvi- 
tiated by bile, play their part in the functions of diges- 
tion and assimilation. But the artificial acid resulting 
from the inability of the stomach to convert food 
received by it into sustenance, is the producer of 
flatulence and heartburn, which are the most haras- 
sing symptoms of dyspepsia. The best carminative 
is Hostetter's Stomach Bitters. Far more effective is 
it than carbonate of soda, magnesia, or other alkaline 
ealte. These invariably weaken the stomach without 
producing permavent benefit. No man or woman 
chronically dyspeptic, and consequently nervons, can 
be in possession of the fall measure of viger allowed 
by nature. Therefore, invigorate and regulate the 
system, and by so doing protect it from malaria, rhea- 
matism, and other serious maladies.—[ Adv.) 


_“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Tur Great Pain Retirver, 
For Internal and External Pains, a Pain in 
Stomach, Bowels,orSide, Colic, Diarrh 
Burne,Sealde, Crampe,and bott Ads.} 


astoria, 


Wuen baby was sick, we gave he 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, the clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them mere 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winstow’s Sooruine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle. —{A dv.) 


Loss or Tur Hats, which is 80 common 
nowadays, may be me! prevented by the use of 
Bugnett’s Coooainr.—[Adv.] 


USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED eee 
DENTIFRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS, 
—[Adv.] 


Tue superiority of Burxert’s F.avorine Exreaors 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-[{4d.] 


ia after a wine-glass 


Lapres never have any dys 
every where.—[Adv.]} 


of Ancostuga Bitr«rs. Sol 


HOUBIGANT 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Cocos, 


Oil has been removed, It has more 
than three times Ahe strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
& gested. and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & Dorchester, Mass, 


36 Years in Fulton St. 


H.B. KIRK & CO. 


CAN SUPPLY 


For the Sick-Room, 
For Grand Dinners, 
For Family Use, 


Réllable Wines and Liguors 


THAT ARE WELL MATURED. 
ALSO MEDIUM AGES. 

Wines bottled by the Hungarian Government. 
No other House can farnish ** OLD CROW RYE.” 
69 Fulton St.; 9 Warren St. ; 
Broadway and 27th St. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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Summer Silks and Silk Novelties. 


Light weights, in plain colors, checks, and stripes. 


SURAHS, LOUISIENNES, ARMURES. 
BLACK SILK FABRICS, 


Made expressly to our order, for Spring in 
Summer Costumes. 
Louisienne Silks, 22 Eaten wide, $1.00, 
$1.10, $1.25, and $1.50 pe 
Faille Francaise, ag? pe inches wide, $1.25. 
The above are the most fashionable and dura- 
ble silks imported, and have the appearance of 
goods at double the cost. 


126% 1128 Cheah St. 
Philadelphia 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers’Credits 
available in any of the world. 
Collection in all foreign countries. 
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The Kodak. 


ANYBODY can use 
the Kopax. The opcia- 
tion of making a picture 
consists simply of press- 
ing a button. One Hun- 
dred instantaneous pict- 
ures are made without 
reloading. No dark 


necessary. A division 


Price, 
of labor *. offered, whereby all the work of 
finishing the pictures is done at the factory, 
where the camera can be sent to be reloaded. 
The operator need not learn anything about 


he button”— 


He can “press t —we 


photography. 
do the rest. 
Send for copy of Konak Primer, with sample 


The Gastman Dry Plate and Film Co,, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


What Scott’s Emulsion Has Dene! 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a PP Prominent Citizen. 
THE SoOcIETY FOR THE 


SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fali of the same 
year I was threatened with 
eonsumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I eommenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 


with Hypophosphites reg: 


ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


THE 


WABASH 


SOLID AND COMPLETE 


'VESTIBULED TRAINS 


BUFFET COMPARTMENT CARS and 
FREE RECLINING-CHAIR CARS, 
RUN DAILY BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS. 


The only Road operating such magnificent train 
rervice between the two cities. 


The Only Line Ranning Through Vestibuled Sleeping-Cars 
Between ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK and BOSTON, 


VIA NIAGARA FALLS. 


A Direct Route with throngh trains between Chicago 
and Kaneas City and Toledw and Kansas City. 

Ticket Agents in the United States or Canada can 
tell you all about this Railway, or you can address 


JOHN MoNULTA, Receiver. 
K. H. WADE, 8. W. SNOW, 
Gen’l Supt. Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Agent. 
A. D. DWELLE, Ass’t Gen'l Pass’r & Tkt. Agent. 
Cutoaeo, 


WEBSTER 


THE BEST 
for the Family, School or Prof 


Besides many other val uable features, it contains 
ictionary 


A Gazetteer of the the World 


locating and describing 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


A Dictionary of Fiction 


found o Webster, 
All in One Book. 
‘3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Mlus- 
than any other Dictionary 
an all Booksellers. hiet free. 


Cc. &CO., Pub’rs, Springfic!' Mass 


room or chemicals are 
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LADIES’ TAILOR. 


SPRING SEASON, 1889. 


New Cowns and Coats. 
New Hats and Bonnets. 
New and Exclusive Cloths. 


Ladies desirous of ordering, and unable to visit New 
York, can have sketches and samples forwarded free 
by mail—perfect fit guaranteed. 


210 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 


ae 


‘HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


“Cartwright & 
CELEBRATED 


Merino and Natural-Wool Underwear 
HOSIERY. 


Ladies’ Lisle-Thread, Balbriggan, 
Silk, and Cashmere Hose. 


GENTLEMEN’S 
Hose and Half-Hose. 


HAS 19th ot. 


TANDARD MUSIC 


Books, printed on fine pa- 
Wagner, La» illeon, and TAND- 
BE pages of somes and 


t ts, etc. for piano. STA 


TRATED 


PARKER S GINGER TONE 


The best of all remedies for 


overcomes nervous prostration, 
and gives new life and strength 
to the weak and aged. soc. and 


THOMAS P.SIMPSON, Washington, 
D.C. No atty’s fee nntil Patent ob- 
tained. Write for Inventor’s Guide. 


PATENT 


ban dt anythin else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit Terms FRE Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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. oughs, ronchitis an 
WEBSTER’, RARY | of the ‘ 
ar | organs, It promotes refreshing 
DICTIONAg iN | | sleep, im es the appetite, 
| $1.00, at Drgguists. 
| 
Cigar Lighter 
<> Every Smoker ts it. hts 
in wind or rain; smaller than an 
a ordinary match box. Nickel 
Plated ; lasts a life-time. By mail 
<- j 25 cents; five for $1.00. Stamps 
=}, itaken. Agents wanted. 
; ae STAYNER & CO., Providence, B. L 
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“What’s the matter, Uncle ‘Rastus?” inquired a citizen. “You look gloomy.” 
“T is gloomy, salt.” I’se jess had a business transaction wif ’Dolphus Johnson, an’ he ex- 


pec’s de roas’ beef, an’ wan’s ter giv me nuffin but de gravy. 


Dey calls us de sons ob Ham, 


sah ;,but dat valler rascal is wuss, he’s de son ob de hull animile.” 


Frank W. Gillett, 221 Second 
Ave., New York, writes: 


“IT deem it my pleasure to testify to the 
phenomenal effects of BRANDRETH’sS PILLs, 
upon myself, in eradicating from my system the 
most aggravated form of indigestion, the attacks : 
of which were nearly as severe as spasms. After 
a costly treatment, two boxes of BRANDRETH’S 
PILLs have put me in a better condition than 
I have been for years.” | 


Brandreth’s Pills are purely 
vegetable, absolutely harmless, 
and safe to take at any time. 

Sold in every drug and med- 
icine store, either plain or sugar- 
coated. 


ESTERBROOK’S| 
DOUBLE LINE RULINC PEN. 


MAKES 
TWO 
= =< Ap: ad NE- LINES 
ONCE. 


Send 10¢. stamps for 4 pens; 25. for 1 doz. 
ESTERBROOK & CO., 26 John St., New York. 


to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50, FREE. 
Lines not er the horses’ feet. Write Barw- 
Sarery Co., Holly, Mich. 


IN WHIOH 


O PEN OAN DO JUSTIORN TO THR ESTEEM 
the Curiovra are held by the thou- 
fands npon thousands whose lives have made 
happy hy the g humiliating, itching, 


the skin, scalp, and 


scaly, and ply 

ood, with loes of hair. 

Cortovga, the great Skin Cure, and Curioura Soap, 
au exquisite Skin. Beautifier, m it, exter- 
nally, and Coriovga Keao..vent, the vew Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from ples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Swar, 
Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrmr 
anp Caremioat Co., 


Boston, } . 
for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


Pimples, blackheada, chapped and 
skin prevented by CcoTioura Soar. 


= 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 


ness speedily cured by Curiouna Anti-Pain 
Piasreer, the only pain-killing plaster. 


-SCROFULA. 


Of all the ills that human flesh is heir to, Scrofuia 
is most prevalent. Very few, indeed, are entirely free 
from some taint of Scrofula. Young people of deli- 
cate constitution are often afflicted by this disease, 
which manifests iteelf in varioug forms. The glands 
of the neck, groin, abdomen, etc., become enlarged, 
either persistently, or with slight impairment of 
health. 


Swellingsin the Neck 


freqnently become so engorged with ecrofulous matter 
that abecesses are formed. Painful running sores 
may also appear on the arms, legs, and feet; some- 
times continuons and sometimes of an intermittent 
character. Occasionally the sores appear in the ea:s 
and nose, and on or abont the eyes, causing deafness 


and blindness. Pimples, cancerons growths, swollen | 


joints, etc., are other symptoms of the disease. It 
must be treated throngh the blood if a permanent 
cure is to be obtained. 

What is more beantifal than a rich, soft complexion 
in man or woman? This can be obtained only by the 
eradication of all scrofulous taints from the blood by 
the persistent use of 


Magee’s Emulsion, 


and health will follow. Be sure your Druggist sells 


constrection. , Fine instruments and charm | than c 
e u on to a ; used a 
J. A. MAGEE & CO., Lawrence, Mass. | tree. Tau G. 3. BOLBROOK 83 Fifth Ave., 7. 
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“WELL LATHERED IS HALF SHAVED.” 
Spanish Proverb, 


That which distinguishes “Suavine Soap” from Toilet or Washing Soaps is the Latuer. 

What is lather for? What doesitdo? What should it do? i 

The use of Soap in Shaving is to penetrate, moisten, and sofien the beard, that it may present the least 
possible resistance to the keen edge of the razor. Failing in this—it fails utterly! 

But it has other uses! ! 

Shaving is naturally an irritating process to the skin. The soap applied should contain properties to 
soothe and allay irritation. 

Many ‘‘so-called” Shaving Soaps have a very opposite effect. They draw and parch the skin, and after 
shaving impart to the face a feeling similar to that cansed by the cutting of a sharp wind. 

A teur Shaving Soap should contain germicide properties. 
—— who are shaved by barbers are nnconsciously exposed to the most distressing cutaneous 


Uses. 
ae For HALF A HUNDRED YEARS WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS have ranked as the purrst, ricuest, 


BEST. 
Compare the lather with that of any other. 

Mild and Delicate, it pagecies und softens the beard, and renders shaving a positive luxury. Unlike 
other Shaving Soaps, the lather will not dry on the face while shaving. 

WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS have a Soothing effect upon the Skin. Like rich cream, the lather cools, 
softena, and heals. 

GENTLEMEN WHO ARE SHAVED BY BARBERS should insist upon it that WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ 
BAR SOAP is used. Rich and refreshing, it contains properties destructive tu disease germs, and reuders 
SAFE the luxury of being shaved. 

156, 


GENUINE YANKEE” SOAP, 
WILLIAMS? SHAVING STICK, and saperior srengtn 
U in T fr T Soap. 
WILLIAMS? BARBERS? BAR SOAP, 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS are SOLD by all DRUGGISTS. 
FOR 75 CENTS we will mail, postpaid, a package of each of the 3 kinds. 
Sample of any one kind mailed on receipt of price. Stamps or Currency. 
Addrese communications to 


The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Clastonbury, Conn. 


(Originally Wrtttams & Bros., Manchester, 1840.) 


Bless Your Souls! 


why pay 10 or 20 cts. 
for a seed catalogue, 
when you can receive one containing Just as many and very 
probably more varieties and ail new vegetables that are really 
for just NOTHING It may have less paint about 
m™ the covers, but, great Scott! we are not after paimt, but seed, 
™ fresh and true to name, such as will make with a master’s 
hand its own picture all over our farms an ens; seed 
A am not afraidto WA BEBANT on thecoverof my cata- 
Mlogue. Come, my fellow farmers, and join the thousands, 
who for thirty years have been users of my seed; why, we 
were a goodly company and having pleasant times together 
before the great majority of the present race of seedsmen (bless 
the boys! had left their nurse’s arms! _ Send for a catalogue. 
J ES J. H. GREGORY, Marbichead, Mass. 


KANSAS CITY 


Is the Gateway and Metropolis of the Southwest, 
of which Kansas is such a fertile factor, Its pe 
and live-stock interests are already the second largest 
in the world, and its other factors, 45,000 population 
included, are growing prodigiously. Controlling large- 
ly the most desirable properties here, close to 
rapid transit lines and shipping facilities, we are pre- 
pared to offer the most liberal inducements and gener- 
ous terms to investors, large or small, either forhomes, 
business or speculation, Let us give you particulars. 


KANSAS 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. °*"8.0,iUSTE> 


Red, Rough Faces: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
WILL PREVENT OR REMOVE ROUGHNESS 
AND REDNESS OF THE FACE, CAUSED BY 
EXPOSURE TO MARCH AND APRIL WINDS. 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 


9 
Sy 

BARRY'S 

Will positively restore 

Ehin,and falling hair grow 
As an elegant dressing there is nothing in the world 
- is the best - known 
than change of climate; intelligence commends 


g/ Tricopherous 
Myf 
THE HAIR 
aie 
ld heads. Will 
Will positively remove dan- 
ProcTeR & GAMBLE, 
eqnal to it. 
XY BEM CULE 
atien!’s home by inhalation at low cost. 


FOR 
The Oldest and the Best. 
q hair to 
y make weak, 
— ossy, and long. 
dru Foal make the scalp emooth and clean. 
GLYCERINE DeEp’T, Cincinnati, O. | BARCLAY &CO., 44 Stone St.,.N. ¥. City. 
tion and throat diseasex ;. better 
Write J. P. GEPPERT, M.D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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SODEN MINERAL 


STILLES 


For Sale by all Druggists at 50 


Cents a Box. 


WANTS THE EARTH. 
_ =¢ 
“BEAUTY 
Curicura Remeous Cure | 
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HARPER’S 


DROP YOUR BOOOLE: 
1N THE SLOT. 


JUSTITIA—1889. 


them kind of scales is no g 


Pil_run this show, mum ; 


REVAL Pow 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
Strength, and wholesomeness. More ecoiomical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- 


tition with the multitude of oe short-weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Rovat. Baxine Powprr Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


TO CURE PAINS AND ACHES 
USE. 
an 
DR. SCOTT S 
ELECTRIC PLASTER 
oan 


PRICE 25 ¢ | 


Of all Draggista, or will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. § plasters for $1, for family 
use. They annihilate pains andaches. Stampstaken. 
DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA : 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


EARL & N 


7 Lift 


| Finest and Chea 
_ Made Dishes,and Sauces. As Beef Tea, ‘an invaluable 
_ tonic.” Annual sale 8,000,000 jars. 


The Standard of the World 


The Cross. 
of the 


Highest Award 


over all 


Competition, Legion of Honor, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


130 5th Avenue, N. Y. 
152 Tremont Street, Boston. 


LieBic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Meat Flavoring Stock for Sou 


Mato 


Genuine only with Sne-ctunti of Justus 
von Liebig’s signatare in blue across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
L’t’d, London. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., 


ates — ry an e 
e far-famed Yucca and t extract that 
contains the pote 
‘ects o wcea on those ve used it, sent free 
to home o office. 


NESS Noises 29 HEAD 


DEAF: 


WEEKLY. 


United 


VOLUME XXXIIL. NO. 1685, 
— 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


Made from English 
and Refined Sugar, are sold 
by most Grocers in the 


Fruits 


States. 


BROTHERS’ 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N. Y, 


KID CLOVES. 


CAUTION! 

Kid Gloves bearing imitations of | 
our Lacing Hooks are offered for 
sale. 

The genuine Foster Glove Hooks 
do not catch in Fringe, Laces, &c., 
nor accidentally unfasten. 

All Gloves with genuine Foster 
Lacings are stamped 

FOSTER'S PATENTS. 
Demand them and see nd see that you get them. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
FOSTER, PAUL & 


Send $1.25, $2.10, or $3.50 for a 
box of extra fine Candy, prepaid 
by express east of Denver and 
west of New York. Suitable 
CAl resents. - Gunrurr, 212 State St., Chicago. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 


is the best remedy for children 
HEAD euffering from 


COLD in HEAD, SNUFFLES, 
CATAR RH. 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. 


ER 


itty granted -a junction wi 


Tredp Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM. M. 


Joba Gosnell & Co, 


If so, why not?” 


“You may be looking for the 
best w eels in the world. 


‘Try a Victor. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 


Makers of Victor 
. Tricycles, and. Safet 


ts all your cards & labels. 
press, $8. Rotary 


Jobber 106, Full print 


TOP ROYAL 
A MARVEL OF 
EXCELLENCE 


FOR SALE BY ALL 


MENG FURNIHER( 


MANF ODO ONLY BY 
TORUSS BROSKLO TROY NY 


New York Salesroom: 
79 Frankli 


Chi 
n St. 247 


Salesroom: ~ 
249 Monroe St. 
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THE WESTERN PORTLAND. 


ORTLAND is something more than the chief city of* Oregon ; 
P -it is the largest commercial centre in the Pacific Northwest. 
Whether it will continue to hold its present position, or will be 
forced to surrender it to Tacoma or Seattle, time alone can tell. Its 
rivals of to-day are energetic and untiring in their efforts-to gain the. 
coveted distinction of “ first city in the Northwest,” and have already 
caused Portland to lose much of its former commercial prestige. If 
the ratio of growth had been as | in the latter city these past 
few years as in those that face upon Sound, Portiand’s future 
would be less doubtful.. That it has not been so large is.due, in a 

measure, to two causes; one, the untimely faijlure of Vil- 
tee other the the Cas- 
cade division of the Northern Pacific Rail former, 
Portland’s merchants were severely crippled for a time, and few 
had the heart or the money to begin the work of reconstruction 
and further development. By the latter, Tacoma was given direct 
communication with the East, and became an important railway 
terminus. It and Seattle have made the most of their opportu- 
nities. Both have successfully appealed for outside capital, which 
has been invested not only in the cities themselves, but through- 
out Washington Territory as well, and Tacoma has neglected no 
chance to rob Portland of its old-time influence and distinction. 
That it has not absolutely succeeded and is still the smaller city 
are faets that prove Portland to be the r of more natural 
strength than its enemies have been willing to acknowledge. If 
ever the time was ripe for the smaller and weaker to take advan- 

of the larger .and-stronger, it was during. the period of Port- 
land’s despondency and inaction. And now that buoyancy and 
activity are again in the ascendency, Portland even yet may regain 
much of that which was lost after the cruel sacrifice of her great 
champion Henry Villard. 

The merits of the three cities now claiming recognition are vig- 
orously discussed by the local papers of each, and one is served a 
mass of statistics which, when fully digested, does little more than 
prove that the Pacific Northwest is a most remarkable section of 
our-country. Oregon and Washington Territory are veritable em- 
pires, as rich and productive as they are extended in area. In view 
of this fact, so generally appreciated, it must appear ;to many that 
it would be better for Tacoma and Seattle and Portland to bu 
their differences and combine their forces for the public goad. 
The world at large cares very little which city will eventually be 
the largest, but is intensely interested in the progress of that de- 
velopment which is necessary for the general prosperity of the 
country. Washington Territory is often called the “ Pennsylvania 
of the far West,” but before it is really entitled to such distinction 
much work must be done. Mines must be opened, railways built, 
forests cleared, and rivers made navigable. The sooner all this is 
~~“@one the better it will be for the-cities now wasting their time in 
the vain effort to decide which is the most worthy of public ap- 
probation. If the Pacific Northwest given the de ment it 
deserves, the several centres'of trade, commerce, and 
course will take care of themselves. 


Whoever has seen Portland will, i am sure, agree with me that 


it bas many attractive features. You cannot call it picturesque, 
fn the sense that Quebec or Edinburgh is. It is far from being 
noticeably quaint or odd, and in this respect is truly American. 
Its business streets are very similar to those of other cities, and 
the order of architecture*is often severely plain. The site of old 
Portland—as the town of twenty years ago must be called—is a 
narrow strip of level crowded between the river and a wn 
ridge to the westward. The site of the new Portland is the east- 
ern slope of this ridge, now without its forests; and the view one 
has from it is what gives Portland its strong hold upon the affec- 
tions of all visitors. You cannot well describe the prospect re- 
vealed from this place, for the reality beggars description. Stand- 
ing in the cool shade of a few old pines that still crown the top 
of the ridge, you have Portland at your feet. Past it flows the 
Willamette, and farther eastward is the Columbia, moving lazily 
westward, and forming, with the smaller river, a long, pointed 
neck of land covered with dark green forests. . There is a wilder- 
ness ‘of trees extending far away to the great white mountains 
that, like pillars of ice, rise from the sea of green surrounding 
them, and you can trace for miles the irregular outlines of the 
range that separates the valley near at hand from the famous 
Columbia basin a hundred miles awav. 

There are many beautiful mountain peaks in the Rocky range 
which have a much higher altitude than Mount Hood, or Mount St. 
_Helen’s, or Mount Tacoma, which overlook Portland. But none ap- 
pear so massive or so high and white. For those of the Rockies, 
be it remembered, shoot upward from a base that is itself half as 
high as the peaks, thus lessening the actual elevation, while Mount 
Hood is seen from the level of the sea, and there is nothing to 
detract from its individual grandeur. The trees around it serve 
but to intensify the whiteness of its never-melting banks of snow. 
It stands alone, pure white from pointed top to where the forests 
grow, with no other near peaks to divide its glory. At times the 
encircling clouds hide the lower levels and leave the cone de- 
tached. At such moments the mountain is seemingly twice its 
actual height, and its top fairly pierces the deep blue of the 

heavens. 

Mount Tacoma differs from Mount Hood in that it is less pointed 
and more massive. It is over a hundred miles north of Portland, 
near the shores of Puget Sound, and is 14,360 feet high. It rises 
abruptly from the forest levels, and is of dazzling whiteness. At 
its side, apparently, is Mount St. Helen’s, sixty miles away and 
9750 feet high. On clear, sunshiny days, when there is no smoke 
in the air, Portland looks not only upon the peaks already men- 
tioned, but upon two others, Mounts Adams and Jefferson. The 
latter are white, like their fellows, and are distant from fifty to 
seventy miles. All belong to the Cascade range of mountains, 
which extend north and south through the entire length of Ore- 
gon and across Washington, and are never without their covering 
of snow. The glaciers of Mount Tacoma are among the largest 
in the world, while Mount Hood, although only 11,000 feet high, 
has its moving rivers of solid ice that slowly work their way down 
the rock-bound cafions of the glittering peak. You cannot realize 
that so great a distance separates you from what seems so near 
at hand. At times it seems as though Mount Hood could be 
reached after an hour’s walk ; and I have seen a day so clear that 
Mount Tacoma was as distinctly outlined as it would be if not 
ten miles away. 

The history of Portland is not eventful, and is soon told. In 
reading it one is again impressed by the fact that in selecting the 
site of many of the Western cities everything was left to chance. 
That serious mistakes were not made must be attributed to the 
proverbial good luck which attends the ignorant. The men who 
founded Portland never once considered the question of the adapt- 
ability of the site to the needs of the region of which it has since 
been proved the natural centre. They selected it because of its 
being a good place at which to rest from the fatigues following 
the exertion of their long row down the river, and in parting with 


BY EDWARDS ROBERTS. 
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their claim never appeared to realize that they were throwing 
away a fortune. Impulse, in fact, was their only guide. Reason 
never actuated them. It is very natural, perhaps, that this should 
be so, for at the timeland had little value, and he who could sell 
his claim for even a tum now regarded as ridiculously small no 
doubt congratulated himself on his good fortune. The donation 
law was then in full force, by which 640 acres of land were given 
to any man who would come to Oregon and settle on it; and a 
man and-his wife together could get. a farm of 1280 acres, 
Prior to.1843 the most important town in Oregon was Oregon 
pa ey hg Willamette, to the south of Portland. It was not ac- 
: to sail vesséls on account of the rapids in the river, and 
to-day is a half-awake little place of no particular interest. In 
November, 1843, the two men, A. L. Lovejoy and A. M. Overton, 
who are rded as the founders of Portland were on their way 
from Fort Vancouver to Oregon City. At night they camped on 
the west bank of the Willamette, pitching their tent among the 
pines, and leaving early in the morning for their home. Several 
weeks later the two men returned to the same place and staked 
off two claims, each containing 320 acres. The forests were well- 
nigh impenetrable ; but the energetic Yankees made vigorous at- 
tacks upon it, and had soon made a respectable clearing. In 1844 
Overton sold his interest in the claim to F. W. Pettygrove for fifty 
dollars. Nothing was ever afterward known of Overton, although 
there was a report of his death somewhere in Texas. In the win- 
ter of 1844 the first log cabin was built ; and in July, 45, Lovejoy 
and Pettygrove surveyed and platted sixteen blocks of land bor- 
dering the river. It now became necessary to give the place a 
name. Hitherto it had been known as “Stumptown” or the 
“Village.” Lovejoy, hailing from Massachusetts, wanted to name 
it Boston; but Pettygrove, a Maine man, preferred to have it 
called Portland. To settle the difference, the two men “ tossed 
up” for it, and Pettygrove won. Work was steadily continued, 
and by the fall of 1845 the first business block in Portland was 
completed. It was known as ‘“‘ Shingle Store,” and stood on the 
corner of Washington and Front streets. It stood until 1853. 
Lovejoy sold his interest in the new town site to Benjamin 
Stark, in October, 1845, and returned to Oregon City, where he 
died in 1881, a comparatively poor man. Pettygrove, in 1848, 
sold his interest to D. N. Lounsdale, a Kentucky tanner. The 
consideration was $5000. Pettygrove moved to Port Townsend, 
where, I think, he still lives. Lounsdale at once began to sell his 
town lots, charging merely nominal prices, but stipulating that 
each piece of property should immediately be improved. Such 
conditional sale was the means of infusing new life into the little 
town, and it n to assume considerable importance. From 
1844 to 1851 Portland suffered from the effects of the California 
d fever. All who were able left their homes for the new El 
Som. and the few remaining imOregon were more interested in 
goss fruit for the California Markets than in.building houses 
or farthering the welfare of a new town. -Org@gon-apples were 
sold at the San Francisco frnit stands at from $2 to $5 each, 
and butter was worth $2 per pound. In these trying days of its 
inactivity Portland was referred to as “a place twelve miles be- 
low Oregon City.” Benjamin Stark was those who came 
to California in 1849. Lounsdale met him at Francisco, and 
the two, who were then the sole owners of the Portland town site, 
at once came to an amicable agreement regarding their interests. 
Stark placed his in the hands of a friend and returned East to en- 
the great wealth that came to him when ‘the land he had. so 
nately bought proved of fabulous value, 
On December 4, 1850, the first copy of the Weekly Oregonian, 
the first paper ever printed at Portland, made its appearance. 
The editor was Thomas J. Dryer. In that number Portland is de- 
scribed as having “ buildings mostly new, of good style and taste. 
Their white coats of paint, contrasted with the brown and dusty 
appearance of other towns on the Pacific coast, give them a most 
home-like appearance.” “The property-holders,” remarks the ed- 
itor, “ manifest, by their industry and liberality, an earnest of the 
future of the place. For intelligence and moral worth they are 
not surpassed by those of any town in the Eastern States.” The 
Oregonian survived all its early competitors, and is to-day the 
leading paper of the Pacific Northwest. In 1861 its first editor 
was appointed Minister to the Hawaiian Kingdom. At San Fran- 
cisco he was given a grand ovation by Democrats and Republicans. 
He returned to Oregon in 1865, and died at Portland in 1873. The 
resent editor of the Daily Oregonian—the paper became a daily 


‘in 1860—is Harvey W. Scott, a man of untiring energy, great 


ability, and universal popularity. He is a native of Illinois, and 
is now fifty years of age. He came to Oregon in early boyhood, 
his father being actuated by the same impulses that had caused his 
ancestors to “ * trea it from North Carolina to Kentucky, and 
from there to Illinois, making the far more difficult removal of his 
family across the plains to the Pacific coast in 1852. At that 
time Oregon included the great region that now forms the State 
of Oregon, the Territories of Washington and Idaho, and a part of 
Wyoming; and the entire white population was less than fifteen 
thousand. In his.new home young Scott was familiar with all the 
adventures and hardships of pioneer life. In 1854, when but six- 
teen years old, he went to Puget Sound and worked with his father 
in opening a farm, and with the loggers in the forests. The lum- 
ron gag of Puget Sound, now grown to such proportions, was 

in itg infancy. After the Indian war of 1855-6, Mr. Scott 
removed with his family to Clackamas County, Oregon, where an- 
other farm was made. On attaining his majority he began to 
employ his energies in securing an education, for which, hitherto, 
there had been no opportunities. By his own exertions he com- 
pleted, during the next five years, a classical course, supplying his 
necessities by rail-making, chopping wood, hiring as a farm hand, 
or taking any work he could get. In 1864 he visited Portland, 
destitute of money and with no resources save his own energies. 
It was his purpose to enter the legal profession, but while making 
the necessary preparations for doing so he became a frequent con- 
tributor to the local press, and gained an introduction to the pro- 


_prietor of the Oregonian. In 1865 he was engaged as editor of 


the paper. Later he bought an interest in it, and has since de- 
voted himself to the publication. As a writer he is at once clear 
and forcible, and in good plain English gives expression to his 
thoughts. is his idol, and he never neglects her interests. 
Of late years Mr. Alfred Holman has been Mr. Scott’s valued 
assistant, and the efforts of the two have given the Portland daily 
an enviable place among the journals of the country. 

The first municipal election in Portland was held in 1851. The 
total number of votes cast was 222. In this year the brig Ama- 
zon arrived from China, and the famous plank road to the Tualitin 
plains, to the west of the city, was opened with imposing ceremo- 
nies. In 1852 the commercial interests were increased by the 


establishment of steam-ship lines to the several river towns, and 
there was frequent communication with China and San Francisco. 
In 1853 the first brick stores were built, the well-known banker 
‘W. 8. Ladd being the pioneer in this most important work. In 


carrying trade of that part of Oregon. 
n Steam Navigation Company, 


1855 the total valuation of personal and, real property was 
$1,195,034, In 1860 the census showed a population of 2917: 
that for 1863 was 4057. For 1861-2 the total valuation of real 
and personal property had increased to $2,089,420. The city had 
now an assured position, and was the acknowledged shipping port 
of the country lying within the Willamette and Columbia River 
valleys. 

Perhaps the most celebrated of all who helped increase the 
importance of Portland was Ben Holliday. He arrived in Oregon 
in 1868, with the avowed purpose of building a railroad frum 
Portland to Sacramento, in California. In 1869 he constructed 
the O and California, road as far south as Oregon City; in 
1870 extended the line to Jefferson; in 1871 built from Jeffer- 
son to Creswell; and in 1872 completed the road to Roseburg, in 
the southern part of the State. In addition to this last branch, 
which followed the east shore of the Willamette, he built another 
road on the west side of the stream as far as St. Joseph, in Yam 
Hill County. In 1874, being sued by his German bondliolders, he 
surrendered the Oregon and California to Henry Villard, and also 
gave up to the same party his line of steam-ships between Port- 
land and San Francisco. Holliday was now wellnigh penniless. 
The good-luck hitherto attending him seems to have turned to 
evil. The property that he had deeded to his brother as trustee, 
and which he now demanded, was refused him, and government 
declined to allow his claim of $500,000 for losses incurred by the 
destruction of his Texas and California overland stage lines at 
the beginning of the war. The man who had lived as a prince, 
who was the father-in-law of a count and of a baron, whose fame 
was world-wide, had not a dollar that he could call his own. In 
the midst of his troubles, a few years ago, he died, his claim against 
the government still undecided. | 

With the collapse of Holliday, and the subsequent failure of 
Jay Cook, Portland received a decided set-back. Two years later, 
however, the prospect brightened again, owing to the sudden dis- 
covery that eastern O was a rich producer of grain; and in 
1883 the Northern Pacific Railroad was completed, and gave Port- 
land its long-wished-for connection with the East. For a season 
speculation ran wild. Mr. Villard, who had bought the Oregan 
Railway and Navigation Company’s boats and railroads, was now 
the president of the Northern Pacific, and offered material aid to 
all who sought him. Then came tlie inevitable'reaction. Hopes 
were overthrown, and all progress ceased. The subsequent dull- 
ness was that of 1874 intensified. The people were stunned, and 
fortunes melted away. For nearly three years there was hardly 
an effort made, and the fact that Portland was able to even hold 
its own is one in which all, I am sure, may take the reasonable 
pride that they do. : | 

It will be impossible, by the limitations of this article, to give 
in detail all the interesting facts coniected with the growth of 
Portland, but the part played in its development by the rail and 
steam-ship company mentioned above may well, I think, be casu- 
ally noticed. The first steamer to be built on the upper Columbia 


was the Umatilla, a light-draught boat, owned by Coe and Thomp- . 


son. On the day when it was to be launched, Coe was in com- 
mand, and had invited a number of friends to join him on a short 
sail up the Columbia to the Dalles. Without ascertaining how 
much steam was in the boilers, he ordered the shore lines cast 
off, and backed into mid-stream. The river at the Cascades, where 
the boat now was, runs with great swiftness; in a moment the 
steamer was at its mercy. There was not steam enough to make 
headway, and the Umatilla descended the rapids stern foremost. 
By a miracle it escaped destruction, and was soon floating in the 
deep waters of the lower Columbia. Portland was reached in due 
time, and the next day Coe and his partner sold their boat to two 
men from the Fraser River gold fields for $28,000, more than her 
total cost. This was in 1859. In 1862 Robert R. Thompson, 
Coe’s partner in the Umatilla, built a second light-draught boat 
to run as far up the Columbia as the junction of the Snake. The 
cargo for the new steamer was government freight for the ports 
established in eastern Washington and Idaho. After a season of 
great prosperity came the Clearwater mining excitement. Hav- 
ing no boats of their own below the rapids of the Columbia, 
Thompson and Coe went to Portland, and there met Messrs. Ains- 
worth, Hoyt, Reid, and other owners of steam-boats engaged in the 
The result of the meeting 
was the organization of the Orego 
now known as the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company. 
With only a short interval, John C. Ainsworth was the president 
of the corporation from the time of its inception, in 1864, to the 
day when he sold its boats, wharves, railways, and franchises to 
Henry Villard, in 1879. The company was of almost inestimable 
value to Portland, and immensely aided its commercial interests. 
The transportation facilities which it afforded made the city the 
centre of all development. The whole country, from the far south 
to the extreme east, became its tributary. : 

The present transportation facilities enjoyed by Portland are 
furnished by steamers that ply between it and San Francisco, 
British Columbia, and Alaska; by smaller boats on the upper and 
lower Columbia and the Willamette ;:by the Oregon and Califor- 
nia Railroad, now a part of the Southern Pacific system, and which 
affords direct communication with San Francisco; by the North- 
ern Pacific, built eastward past Tacoma; and by the Oregon Rail- 


way and Navigation road, which follows the Columbia neerly to - 


its junction with the Snake, and there connects with.-the Union 
Pacific and with the Northern. Besides these roads, there is the 
Canadian Pacific, whose terminus is at Vancouver, B. C.,a town 
just north of Puget Sound. _ The latter road has its own line of 
boats, and is a sharp competitor for Portland’s favors. The west 
shore branch of the Oregon and California is also an important 
road, and gives the city direct connection with a large and fertile 
agricultural country. But two of the railways enter Portland 
proper. These are the west shore branch and the Northern Pa- 
cific. The others make their terminus at East Portland, just 
across the river. The present year, however, will see the com- 
pletion of the new Oregon Railway and Navigation bridge over 
the Willamette, and very possibly the Oregon and California will 
also make its terminus in the city proper. 

The business section of Portland extends nearly two miles 
along the river-front, and westward as far as Third Street. Front 
Street, nearest the water, is the great wholesale thoroughfare of 
the city, while First Street is given over to the retailers. There 
are nearly 8000 Chinese in Portland, and their quarters are on 
Third Street, in nearly the centre of the city. Chinatown is a 
never-failing feature of interest to strangers, and is never without 
its many visitors. The “joss” houses and theatres, the market 
stalls and shops, present a curious contrast to the usual features 
of a Western city, while the Chinese themselves are fantastic or 
picturesque, as the case may be. The rich are dressed in silks, 
and wear many bright colors, while the clothes of the poor are of 
the cheapest material. The balconies of the houses in Chinatown 
are often profusely decorated with plants whose flowers give a 
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